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Is the Perfection of the Product a Valid 
Measure of Achievement? 


NertH E. HEADLEY 
Kindergarten Teacher and Instructor of Child Welfare, Child Development Institute, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


OST of us are agreed in theory as 

to the importance of creative ac- 

tivity and most of us are convinced 
of the value of the child’s solving his own 
problems as a means toward harmonious 
growth. There is not one of us, who in the 
light of both theory and practice, does not 
recognize the fact that the young child’s 
motor skill and mental ability is not the 
equal of the adult’s. And yet as one goes 
from this kindergarten to that and as one 
sees in books and magazines the photo- 
graphs of products made by kindergarten 
children one is again and again impressed 
with the fact that theory and practice 
must be living on opposite sides of the 
street. 

The products which one sees displayed 
or photographed tell that the teacher or 
her supervisors have not yet come to realize 
that the thing which really counts is not 
the perfection of the finished product— 
not the finished product itself but what the 
child gets out of planning and making the 
product. The perfection of the exhibition 
articles is all too often positive proof that 





the child himself has had littie if any op- 
portunity for either creative or problem 
solving work. I do not mean to suggest 
that the child should be allowed to do what 
is in his own judgment, slip-shod, care- 
less work; but I do mean to imply that if 
the child has put into his work the best of 
his motor skill and mental ability, then 
not the product but the concomitant learn- 
ing should be the measure of the value of 
the undertaking. 

Parents and sometimes supervisors who 
can not be with the children while the 
children are at their work are apt to seize 
upon the finished product as an objective 
measure of achievement. And teachers 
realizing that this is the case have in their 
turn come to feel that the products made 
in their rooms are taken as objective meas- 
ures of their own success. The kinder- 
garten teacher, realizing how adults would 
judge products and knowing full well how 
she herself would like to have the products 
look, has tended to meet this situation in 
a very simple and logical manner. She has 
either directed the child’s every thought 
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and move or (and how often this happens 
in the best of regulated kindergartens) has 
added those finishing touches which are 
needed to make the product pleasing to 
both herself and others. 

If we have this type of teacher work in 
our kindergarten then we will continue to 
have kindergarten products at which adults 
will look with amazement and say “Isn’t 
it wonderful that little children can do such 
work?” Our teachers will continue to be 
admired by parents and other adults and 
the children will continue to be praised for 
their achievement. But as the old saying 
goes “all is not gold that glitters.” 

There is something in our manual ac- 
tivity extremely more worth while to the 
child than the product. If our manual ac- 
tivity in the kindergarten is going to have 
the fullest educative significance then we 





The Construction of “Dobbin.” 


must recognize this fact. We must educate — 


both ourselves and the public to appreciate 
a cruder workmanship if the manual effort 
is accompanied by real thinking on the 
part of the child. Elizabeth Morrow in her 


story of the painted pig gives us an ex- — 


treme example of the point which I am 
trying to make. In her story Pedro wants a 
painted pig. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to get one from the toy maker he 
settles himself to the business of making a 
clay pig. He does not make his pig in five 


minutes or an hour but he toils at it un- © 


aided and unobserved until “the sun is 
reddening the white volcanoes.”’ We fol- 
low him in his thoughts and his plans as 
he struggles with his clay. When the pig 
is complete he shows it to his sister Pita. 
Pita is a kind but an honest critic. The pig 
does not prove to be a very “piggy pig.” 
In the end the pig is buried. In spite of the 
fact that the clay never came to be an ac- 
cepted pig, not in the least does one feel 
that Pedro’s hours of labor have been 


wasted. In fact one feels that Pedro has had © 
a very profitable afternoon. He has had the © 
satisfaction of trying his ability. While his | 
skill has not been manifested to a marked — 
degree yet he has learned a great deal about — 
clay and about pigs and besides has come © 
to have an appreciation for the efforts of 
others who may have been more successful ~ 
than he. If we were to take any of our — 


kindergarten manual activities and add to 


Pedro’s appreciation, knowledge, and ac- — 


quired skill, the give-and-take offered by 


the group situation, I believe that we would — 


find in these factors a far more valid 
measure of the child’s achievement and 
growth than is the finished product. 


As you have looked at the pictures — 
which accompany this article you have © 
doubtless been impressed with the crude — 
workmanship displayed. While these prod- — 
ucts were in the process of evolution the 
teachers made every effort to refrain from — 
directing or even suggesting the actual how ~ 
of the process. They also obviously re- — 


frained from adding those finishing touches 


which would have made the products pleas- ~ 
ing to the adult’s eye. The teachers were — 
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pot concerned with the manner in which 
the finished products would be received by 
adult critics but were interested in the op- 
portunities which the manual activities 
offered for harmonious growth in intel- 
Jectual, motor, emotional, and social be- 
havior. 

The following paragraphs in which the 
story of the making of the various articles 
is told, will give you, I think, an insight 
into the developmental opportunities which 
these activities have presented. The pic- 
tures have not been selected with any par- 
ticular plan in mind, but illustrate some of 
the products which happened to have ac- 
companied the fall interests of kinder- 
garten children at the University of Min- 
nesota. 

When the children assembled in the 
fall the kindergarten conversation natu- 
rally centered around vacation experiences. 
Many of the children had been on farms. 
As the children talked about the farms 
which they had visited it became apparent 
that the farms with which these children 
were familiar were not in any sense the 
pioneer homes of a generation or so ago. A 
model farm began to take form in the 
kindergarten. In the course of a few weeks 
the farmhouse with all its modern appur- 
tenances, such as gay shingles, screened 
windows, electric lights, a delightful piazza 
and a radio occupied a six by four foot floor 
space in the room. By the time the house 
was complete a sweet potato vine was trail- 
ing over the doorway. The house was built 
from large floor blocks and the gabled roof 
was made from wrapping paper upon which 
were pasted the gayest of red shingles. 

While one group of builders was working 
on the house another was working on the 
stable. This building was made from large 
hollow yard blocks. Before its completion 
it took on various shapes and designs. In 
the end it had a spacious hay loft and a 
lean-to which served as the chicken house. 
There were not enough blocks left for the 
garage so the family car was parked beside 
the house. 

Upon the completion of the house and 
stable the problem of livestock presented it- 
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Making an Indian Blanket for “Dobbin.” 


self. A letter was written to Mr. B. to whom 
we had given the chickens which we had 
hatched in the preceding spring. In answer 
to our letter Mr. B. came to the school 
bringing a gorgeous white cock and hen. For 
some time the cock and hen occupied the 
chicken house. 

While to the adults the problem of other 
livestock would seem quite stupendous, to 
the children it seemed quite simple. Said 
Billy, “I’ll make a horse.” And what a 
horse it turned out to be. A veritable old 
Dobbin if ever there was one. His body was 
made from an old log which the grand- 
father of one of the children had found in 
his cord of stove wood, the neck and head 
were constructed from scraps of wood found 
in the kindergarten wood box, the tail and 
mane were frayed from bits of rope and 
the ears—because “ears always have skin 
on them”’ were made from a pair of mother’s 
old kid gloves. The business of locomotion 
was at first somewhat puzzling; but it was 
at last decided that casters should be put 
on him so that he could turn around when- 
ever he wanted to ‘and besides horses al- 


















The Indian Tent. 


ways have iron shoes on.: That’s what 
makes the sparks fly when the milk-man 
goes down the street.’’ Since Dobbin’s 
creation he has served in many capacities, 
for some weeks he was Farmer Brown’s 
horse which carried the loads of vegetables 
to market or gave the children rides either 
on his back or in his wagon. 

When the interest shifted to the story of 
the Pilgrims and the Indians, Dobbin im- 
mediately shed the rédle of the plodding 
farm nag to become the steed of the Indians 
bold. To make sure that the horse was quite 
in character Indian blankets were made for 
him. The first ones were made by painting 
bright and splashy all-over designs on 
pieces of white cambric but later a blanket 
was woven for him out of strips of red, yel- 
low, and black cloth. The Indian warriors 
rode on his back or carried their loads on 
two poles which they fastened to his sides. 

The tent in which the Indians lived was a 
fearful and wonderful creation. It had the 
expected three poles to support it but be- 
sides these it had almost countless other 
supports. The many lesser supports, de- 
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vised to assure the spread of the tent at the 
bottom, were made by erecting small posts 
on firm wood salvaged from apple boxes. 
The tent covering was an old couch cover 
brought in by one of the boys. Both the 
morning and afternoon children contributed 
designs for decorating the tent. At first any- 
thing that had color on it was allowed on 
the tent but soon certain standards were 
set up. Three boys who were very much 
interested in design took it upon them- 
selves to judge all the contributions. In a 
wholesale fashion they discarded all those 
which were scribbly and all those which 
showed no apparent plan. 

When the live chickens which occupied 
the chicken house had to go home because 
the crowing of the cock disturbed the peace 
of the school and the hen did not deign to 
lay a single egg, immediately a flock of 
wooden chickens took form. These were 
made from pieces of the “horse log’ and 
were plumed with feathers brought from 
chicken yards by friends and observers. 

At the opening of the hunting season gay 
pheasant feathers began to appear. With 
great joy, John arrived one morning bear- 
ing the spreading wings and the flaunting 





“Tack” on “Dobbin.” 
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tail feathers of the pheasant which his 
father had shot. Said John, ‘I’m going to 
make a pheasant, I figured it out in bed 
last night”’ and so the pheasant was born 
again. Though made of wood, nails and 
feathers it had almost the grace and 
delicacy of the original prairie bird. 

One day Billy called the group’s atten- 
tion to the fact that we had no dog on the 
farm. Then and there the creation of Rover 
began. Rover was undoubtedly a Dachs- 
hund. Though there was some discussion as 
to whether a Dachshund would make a 
good farm dog or not yet Rover was al- 
lowed to remain on the farm. Besides his 
four short legs and a pair of long skin ears 
and a set of fierce nail teeth, Rover had a 
tail which grew longer and longer as the 
weeks progressed. An inch or so of rope was 
added to the tail at frequent intervals be- 
cause as John said, “‘He’s just like you and 
me, he grows.’’ About his neck he wore a 
collar from which was suspended his 
license tag. Each morning as the children 
arrived at kindergarten they greeted Rover 
with a merry whistle and a friendly pat. 
For days Rover was tied up because there 
was the possibility that he might run away 
and not too much faith was put in the 
home-made license tag. 

The deer which you see in the picture had 
its beginnings in the discussion of Indian 
life. One day as the kindergarten group 
walked along the banks of the Mississippi, 
Nancy remarked with surprise that the 
leafless branches of the sumac looked much 
like the antlers of the deer. On the way 
back to the kindergarten the group stopped 
in at the Natural History Museum to look 





Painting Rover. John Working on the Pheasant 
in the Background. 
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The Finished Deer. 


at the stuffed caribou. While they were 
standing before the case Marilyn an- 
nounced, “I believe I’ll make a deer to- 
morrow.” The next day Marilyn and some 
of the others went back to the river to 
gather some of the sumac branches. Upon 
their return they went directly to the base- 
ment in search of a box. They chose a long 
thin box which had quite the lines of the 
caribou which they had seen in the mu- 
seum. As the children had observed the 
stuffed deer they had noted that the deer’s 
alertness seemed to be expressed by the 
cock of the ears. The ears of the wooden 
deer proved to be very troublesome features 
indeed. It was at once decided that the 
ears must be made of something which 
would “stand up.”” Wood was tried but the 
wood broke, paper was tried but that tore. 
Finally cloth was sewed together and 
stuffed. The deer was without a tail for days 
because it was deemed that the tail ought 
to be made of fur and nobody had any to 
contribute. The light fur on the coat collar 
of one of the teachers was looked at with 
much longing. Since no fur seemed to be 
available the tail was made by pasting cot- 
ton onto cardboard. The deer grew in quite 
a deer-like fashion until it came to the 
sprouting of the horns. The horns somewhat 
to the amazement and consternation of the 
adults and some of the children grew 
directly from the shoulders of the animal. 
It was not until “The Night Before Christ- 
mas’’ was found and the reindeer of Santa 
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The Construction of the Deer. 


Claus observed that the creators of the 
beast were convinced of their error in plac- 
ing the horns. 

The wooden doll in the picture was not 
made by the same group of children who 
made the other products photographed but 
the doll has been used in some of the 
dramatic plays connected with the activity 
of the group which made the farm and 
Indian articles. From time to time the doll 
has been the farmer, the farmer’s child, the 
toy of the farmer’s child, the papoose, or 
the Indian warrior. He was originally made 
to be one of the passengers who crossed the 
ocean in the model of the Viking ship which 
docked in our river a year ago. He was made 
from a five-inch disc and other appropriate 
bits of wood. His jointed appearance was 
effected by joining his arms and his legs to 
his body with screw-eyes. His features 
were made with thumb tacks and because 
of these tack features he has come to be 
known as Tick. Though tack and Tack may 
sound a bit alike there is something of irony 
in the name for Tack in Swedish means 
beautiful one. 

You, with Pita, may feel that these 


products ought to have been buried rather 
than brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic! But if we were to disregard the per- 
fection of the products entirely, we could 
still list under innumerable headings the 
desirable outcomes of this type of work. 
Since the outcomes could not possibly be 
the same for any two children, or for any 
two groups of children, they are not listed 
here. 

I wish there were some way of putting 
in the balance the desirable outcomes of 
creative work and the desirable outcomes 
of the teacher-planned, teacher-directed 
and teacher-finished work. I feel certain 
that the creative work would far outweigh 
the other. Perhaps in time our research 
people will find a way of measuring and 
comparing the outcomes. Until that time 
if we could get away from the idea of 
measuring both the teacher’s success and 
the child’s achievement by adult standards 
of perfection I am sure that we would have 
cleared our path of one of the obstacles 
that impedes us in our progress toward the 
goal of the harmonious development of the 
child’s intrinsic abilities. 


























Now We Can Read 





MarRIon PAINE STEVENS 
Teacher, Ethical Culture School, New York City 


HE first great step toward inde- 

pendence is taken when a child can 

walk, the second when he can talk, 
and the third when he can read. Few who 
have not observed it can realize the over- 
mastering effect which the third of these 
experiences—that of making the so-called 
reading adaptation—has upon most chil- 
dren. They have a positive thirst for books 
and will accept poor fare if they cannot get 
better. One of the pressing duties of a 
primary teacher is to provide the better 
fare in usable and available form. 

In the modern primary classroom, a 
small library of suitable books is now the 
rule rather than the exception. It scarcely 
needs to be said that there is no greater 
incentive than a library to help children 
conquer the mechanics of reading; or that 
rapid silent reading at a child’s present 
level of progress is one of the best ways to 
fix and enlarge his vocabulary and develop 
correct reading habits. We know also that 
the mental and imaginative stimulus which 
children receive from books has far-reach- 
ing results. Granted these and other ad- 
vantages, how can we get the books, what 
books should be chosen, and how should 
the library be managed? 


SECURING SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


All primary children are supplied with 
basal reading texts, usually prescribed by 
those in authority; but in some places, we 
fear, the supply of books stops there, leav- 
ing it to a teacher’s ingenuity to provide the 
rest. Other teachers have supplementary 
books but not in adequate quantity. There 
are various ways to build up a little library. 

Many state, city, and town libraries will 
lend books to a school. 

Parents and others in the community 
may be willing to lend or give used books. 
Sometimes a list of desired books posted 
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by the teacher where parents can see it will 
bring gifts from the homes, or it may be 
possible to have each child bring one book 
chosen from a selected list for the library. 

Perhaps children in older grades will lend 
or give books which they have outgrown. 

The Parent-Teacher Association or local 
Woman’s Club will sometimes contribute 
not only books but money for books. 

The gift of three or four inexpensive 
books by the teacher herself will often 
stimulate home cooperation, especially if 
the books are loaned to the children for 
out-of-school reading. 

Old readers may be taken apart carefully 
(not torn) and bound up with brass fasten- 
ers as single stories. When there are two 
books alike, the pages of these booklets may 
sometimes be pasted on sheets of paper 
to give durability and a wider margin. 

And as a last suggestion, if you use 
several “sets” of books, substitute for at 
least one set an equal number of assorted 
books one to four of a kind. The price will 
be the same and the benefit to children far 
greater. 


CHOOSING THE Books 


The choice of library books is to some 
extent an individual problem, but certain 
general statements may be made. 

High standards in the make-up of a book 
should include illustrations, proper size of 
type, and general appearance. Bamberger 
found when studying The Effect of the 
Physical Make-up of a Book upon Children’s 
Choices that they prefer a book bound in 
bright intense color, blue being the most 
favored; that they prefer at least one-fourth 
of the book to be devoted to simple pictures 
which tell a story; and that more than 
twelve or thirteen lines to a page are dis- 
pleasing. 

' A book should also be strongly bound. 
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Some publishers fail lamentably in this re- 
spect and put out books which fall apart 
almost at once. 

Inexpensive books should be the rule. 
It is better to spend two dollars for three 
or four cheaper editions, than for one high- 
priced book. Many fine books are un- 
fortunately barred from the average class 
library because of their high cost. 

The books should be of various types, 
mainly the better classics in prose and 
verse, modern realistic stories, and good in- 
formational books, often in story form. 
The‘ content of school readers, says one 
writer, should be from the earliest years as 
broad as young life itself. Similarly the 
Report of the National Committee on 
Reading (1925) states: ‘‘It is desirable that 
books which are selected for 2 given grade 
should represent every type of wholesome 
experience within the range of appreciation 
of the pupils of that grade.”’ 

We should remember also that children 
have pronounced likes and dislikes in books, 
which the modern school considers in se- 
lecting a library. The following seven 
standards for selection, based on the in- 
terests of children, have been worked out. 
by Dunn and Gates through experimenta- 
tion. 


1. Suitability (to include not only the con- 
tent and style, but such formal quali- 
ties as sentence structure, vocabulary, 
and difficulty). 

. Surprise. 

. Liveliness (action and movement—some- 
thing happening). 

4. Animalness—Stories about animals ap- 
peal particularly to the younger chil- 
dren. 

5. Conversation—Children like to have 
people, animals, even inanimate ob- 
jects converse. 

6. Plot. 

7. Humor. 


Ww bo 


“These seven characteristics are found in 
and of themselves to exert an influence 
upon children’s interests, and many other 
characteristics like familiarity, fancifulness, 
realism, repetition, imagery do not except 
as they indirectly influence the seven 
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primary characteristics.”’ The writers state 
that of course, any one selection does not 
need to rank high in all the qualities, which 
are, with the exception of ‘the complex 
included under suitability, . . . independent 
springs of interest, any one of which 
properly utilized contributes to a story’s 
appeal.’’ However they feel that all should 
be considered in selecting a library. 


UsING THE LIBRARY 


To manage the room library in such a 
way that each child will get the most pos- 
sible, requires intelligent planning. 

Many teachers arrange their classrooms 
so as to have various centers of interest, 
one of which should certainly be the book 
corner. Low open shelves may be anything 
from painted grocery boxes to handsome 
built-in bookcases. A reading table and 
comfortable chairs may be close by in a 
good light. Upon the table are placed a few 
stimulating books, often changed. Little 
movable bookracks, which children can 
make out of a long board with two shorter 
boards nailed to the sides, may be used to 
contain books on any one subject which 
happens to be uppermost. 

Books on the library shelves should usu- 
ally be arranged according to difficulty. The 
top shelf may contain the very easy books, 
the next one more difficult ones, and the 
third books which only the best readers are 
permitted to use. Such an arrangement will 
make children independent in choosing 
books, and they will not feel it a privation 
but a stimulus, since gradually books they 
are interested in will be moved up to their 
shelf, thus giving a most tangible proof of 
their progress. This plan of promoting the 
books works better than ‘‘promoting”’ the 
children to harder shelves as they improve, 
though of course children should be shifted 
about just as they are in the teaching 
groups and for the same reason—more or 
less rapid progress than the average—and 
with no suggestion that it is more worthy 
to be in one group than another. The better 
readers should be encouraged to read the 
easy books from the shelves above their 
own. Certain shelves, also, may be com- 
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mon to all groups, for example: a poetry 
shelf, books of short stories suitable for 
plays, or books related to the particular 
unit of work being carried on. 

A simple card system adds to the value 
of a library. The name of each book is 
written on a card and placed at the back 
of the book in a library pocket, as in a real 
library. A child wishing to take home a 
book removes the card, writes his name 
on it, and leaves it in the “library box,’’ re- 
placing the card when he returns the book. 
This is also a good check for the teacher, 
who must in the end keep track of the 
books, though groups of children may care 
for the library and superintend the use of 
the cards. 

It is essential to keep a written record 
of each child’s reading. This may be done 
in a variety of ways. I have found a book 
card made from a piece of tag board in the 
8 by 10 size satisfactory. One is given to 
each child which he decorates with a colored 
border and upon which he writes his name. 
Every book read is reported to the teacher, 
who asks the child to read a little in it, asks 
him questions, or in some other way assures 
herself that he has mastered its content. 
She then writes the name of the book on his 
card. Much of the individual reading with 
the teacher, which is so valuable, comes 
about naturally in this way. It also assures 
that no child will be neglected, and gives an 
opportunity to talk over a child’s next book 
with him, or to make other profitable sug- 
gestions. 

There are other ways of stimulating 
interest. One of the best is to have a “read- 
ing circle’’ when prepared children read 
short selections from books they like, and 
show pictures from them. It is a delight to 
watch little eddies of interest sweep over 
the class, as some new book is introduced 
by a classmate. The teacher too may take 
her turn at reading, or may give brief talks 
about certain books as she holds them up 
before the class. 

She will also find many individual prob- 
lems to solve. There is the child who reads 
too much and must be tactfully steered 
into other forms of activity. Some children 
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will scorn any but very difficult books, 
saying, ‘“That’s too easy for me.”’ Others 
have not yet kindled to the joy of reading 
and may perhaps be started along the book 
trail by being asked to read “at least one 
book a week for four weeks.”’ The most — 
difficult problem of all is the child whose 
interest runs ahead of his ability to handle 
the mechanics of reading. Anything that 
he is able to read is too childish for him, 
yet he becomes discouraged when he tries 
to read the books he really likes. Every class 
contains such children. Fortunately there 
are more and more books being written to 
suit his case, especially along the lines of 
simple informational material and realistic 
stories. 


Books FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 

One hundred books of tried worth are 
listed below. They are inexpensive (none 
over a dollar, practically all much less), 
and rank high in the qualities and standards 
already laid down. Each book is graded, but 
these ratings are only approximate. Ad- 
vanced children should go beyond them 
and slow children below. Add to this list 
as many good “readers” as possible. There 
should be more than one copy of popular 
books unless the class or group is small. 


VERSE 

Jingles, A Reader for Beginners. Compiled by 
Power. Harr Wagner. Folk Lore. Grade I. 

The Children’s (First and Second) Book of 
Poetry. Compiled by Baker. American Book. 
Grades II and III. 

One Hundred Best Poems. At Ten Cent Stores. 
Excellent. Grade III. 

Silver Pennies. Compiled by Thompson. Mac- 
millan. Fine collection of modern verse. 
Grade III. 

My Caravan. Compiled by Grover. One of the 
newest collections and very good. Grade III. 

I Go A’ Traveling. Tippett. Harper. Well-liked 
verse about boats, trains, and automobiles. 
Grade II. 

A Child’s Garden of Verse. Stevenson. Rand 
MeNally and Scribner. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Good editions at Ten Cent Stores. 
Grades I, II, III. 


NaTuRE Books 
The (Blue, Red, Green) Books of Birds. With 
colored pictures. At Ten Cent Stores. 
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The Flower Book. With colored pictures. At 
Ten Cent Stores. 

The Book of Pets. Zirbes and Keliher. Keystone. 
Grade I. 

Baby Animals. Troxell and Dunn. Row Peter- 
son. Grades I and II. 

By the Roadside. Troxell and Dunn. Row Peter- 
son. Grades II and III. 

In Field and Forest. Troxell and Dunn. Row 
Peterson. Progressively difficult. Grade III. 

Nature Stories for Children. Albright and Hall. 
Mentzer Bush. Several volumes about dif- 
ferent seasons of the year. Grade II. 

Chats in the Zoo. Weimer and Jones. Rand 
MeNally. In dialogue form. Grades II and 


ITT. 


Circus Animals. Gale. Rand MeNally. How - 


the animals come to the circus. Grade III. 


REALISTIC STORIES 


The Squirrel Tree. McElroy and Younge. 
American Book. Has a good plot. Grade I. 

Kitten-Kat. Dearborn. Macmillan. Child ex- 
periences centering about a cat. Grade I. 

Country Days. Dearborn. Macmillan. A little 
more difficult than Kitten-Kat. Grade I. 

A Happy School Year. Dalgleish. Rand Mc- 
Nally. What went on in an “activity” 
school. Grade II. 

A Week with Andy. Pitman and Dearborn. 
Ginn. About a little boy. Grade II. 

Cinder the Cat. Huber. American Book. Grade 
Il. 

The Lost Monkey. Rice. Newson. Grades II 
and IIT. 

The Box in the Sand. Rice. Ginn. An exciting 
“mystery” story. Grade III. 

Peter and Polly in Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
Winter. Lucia. American Book. Four good 
books about one family. Grade III. 


COLLECTION OF SHORT STORIES 


The F-U-N Book. LaRue. Macmillan. Grade I. 

Under the Story Tree. LaRue. Macmillan. 
Grade II. 

Work-a-Day Doings. Serl-Evans. Silver Bur- 
dett. Brings in the baker, carpenter, and 
other workers. Cumulative style. Grade I. 

The Pet Pony and Other Stories. Baker and 
Baker. Bobbs Merrill. Grade I. 

Fifty Flags and Other Stories. Baker and Baker. 
Bobbs Merrill. Grade IT. 

The Sailing Tub and Other Stories. Baker and 
Baker. Bobbs Merrill. Grade ITI. 

Happy Hour Stories. Silvester and Jones. 
American Book. Grade II. 


In Fableland. Serl. Silver Burdett. Aesop. 
Grade III. 

In the Animal World. Serl. Silver Burdett. 
Grade ITI. 

Happy Tales for Story Time. Skinner. American 
Book. Grade III. 

Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Baldwin. Ameri- 
can Book. Grade III. 


MoperRN WHIMSICAL OR FANCIFUL STORIES 


The Kelpies. Blaisdell. Little Brown. Scene 
laid at the bottom of the ocean. Grade II. 
The Timbertoes. Aldredge and McKee. Harter. 

Wooden dolls which came to life. Grade II. 

The Magic Boat. Wright. Ginn. Play-adven- 
tures with an anchored boat at the seashore. 
Grade IT. 

Nixie Bunny in Work-a-Day Land. Sindelar. 
Beckley-Cardy. A rabbit learns about coal 
and other wonders. Very popular with chil- 
dren. Grades II and III. 

Seventeen Little Bears. Smith. Flanagan. Grade 
III. 

The Teeny Weenies. Donahey-Baker. Beckley- 
Cardy. Very tiny people have real-life ad- 
ventures. Grade III. 


ANIMAL STORIES 


Tatters. McElroy and Younge. American Book. 
About a shaggy little dog. Short and simple. 
Grade I. 

Wags and Woofie. Aldredge and McKee. Ginn. 
The adventures of two puppies. Grade II. 
Pammy and His Friends. Troxell. Scribner. A 
true story of animals in a school. Pammy was 

a lamb. Grade II. 

Cubby Bear. Ellingwood. Ginn. Grade IIT. 

The Story of a Donkey. Segur. Heath. As told 
by himself. Grade ITI. 

Dandie, The Tale of a Yellow Cat. Hungerfold. 
Rand MeNally. Grade III. 


RIpDLEs AND GAMES 

A Riddle Book. Dootson. Rand McNally. 
Grades I and II. 

Story Riddles in Rime and Prose. Barton. Rand 
MeNally. Grade ITI. 

Knowledge Primer Games. Mirriam. Whitman. 
Grades II and III. 

Reading to Find Out. Ross. Macmillan. Direc- 
tions for playing all sorts of games. Grade 
III. 


INFORMATIONAL Books ABovuT MopeErN LIFE 


A Story about Boats. An Engine’s Story. An 
Airplane Ride. Grandfather’s Farm. Jip and 
the Fireman. Billy’s Letter. Mr. Brown’s 
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Grocery Store. Mary and the Policeman. Read. Books ABouT OrHeR CouNTRIES AND PEOPLE 
Scribner. Simple enough for Grade I. Con- fgkimo Life 



























tent equally good for Grade IT. The Snow Children. Walker. Beckley-Cardy. 
The Delivery Man. The Engineer. The Motor- Grade II. 
= man. The Fireman. The Policeman. The Eskimo Stories. Smith. Rand MeNally. 
{ Postman. Kuh. Macmillan. Grades II and Grade II. ! 
Il. The Eskimo Twins. Perkins. Houghton Mif- 
Workers. Zirbes and Wesley. Keystone. City flin. Grade III. 
workers from the viewpoint of a child. Grade )ytch Life 
Il. Dutch Twins Primer. Perkins. Houghton 
Mifflin. Grade I. 
Books Asout Farm LiFe Ned and Nan in Holland. Olmstead and 
| ear . Grant. Row Peterson. Grade II. 
| The Singing Farmer. Tippett. World Book. In ; x 
| rhythmic not story form. Grade I. — Betje. Hall. Charles Merrill. Grade 
Work-a-Day Doings on the Farm. Serl. Silver eh 
Indian Life 


Burdett. Though about two bears, the story 
gives a true account of farm life. Grade IT. 

/ Good Times on the Farm. Dietz. Newson. A city 
child spends a summer on a farm. Grade IT. 


. pleton. Grade II. 
PeMeNally, Teo children expaience country ‘bile Bagle. Deming. Laidlaw. Grade II. 
life. Grade IIL. | Mewanee the Little Indian Boy. Wiley. Silver 


Burdett. Grade III. 
Sinopah the Indian Boy. Schultz. Houghton 
Books ABoutT MILK Mifflin. Grade III. 
Skags the Milk Horse. Huber. American Book. More than One Country 
How milk is delivered with a thread of story. Fishing and Hunting. Mott and Dutton. 
Grade II. American Book. Grades I and II. 
The Story of Milk. Zirbes. Keystone. Grade II. In Field and Pasture. Dutton. America. 
Book. Grade III. 
Little Folks of Many Lands. Chance. Ginn. 


Red Feather. Morcomb. Lyons and Carna- 
han. Grade II. ~ 
Children of the Cliff. Wiley and Edick. Ap- 


Books ABout CLOTHING Grade III. i 
Weavers and Other Workers. Hall. Rand Mc- Child Life in Other Lands. Perdue. Rand | 
he Nally. Grade II. MeNally. Grade III. 
The Four Wonders. Shillig. Rand MeNally. How Other People Travel. Headley. Rand 
They are cotton, wool, linen, silk. MeNally. Grade III. 
BY 








Kindergarten, University of Mmnesote 
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Animal Study Diary 


ALICE GROTH 
Student, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


HILE I cannot boast of having 

put on a pet show, or even of 

having organized a club, for that 
matter, I can claim that both “my chil- 
dren” and I reaped a bountiful harvest 
from our animal study, and that I am 
grateful to them for having given me such 
a worth while experience. 

They were a pre-primary group (too 
young mentally to learn to read or write) 
which I had observed several times while 
working with a problem child. Knowing 
that one of the best ways to help such a 
group was to give them “experiences,” I 
decided that here was where I could really 
be of use. Even if they weren’t capable of 
learning the three R’s, they were perfectly 
capable of being thrilled when watching the 
rabbit eat or the turtle walk, of wanting to 
hold them carefully and feel them, and of 
asking questions about them. And these 
were just the kind of experiences they 
needed. 

Another student and I worked together 
with the group, she taking one meeting 
and I the next. We frequently sat in on 
each other’s meetings. We were able to 
discover what things made the greatest im- 
pression on the children by having them 
tell what they remembered about the last 
meeting, and were thus able to correct any 
false impressions and correlate our work to 
some degree. 

One of the big aims of the pre-primary 
classes is to make the children ‘reading 
conscious’’—that is, to help them to realize 
that the strange rows under a picture tell a 
story about that picture—and thereby 
encourage a desire to learn to read. So on 
several occasions the children composed 
stories about the animals which were later 
copied on to a large cardboard on which 
were pasted some child’s work of art. It was 
fortunate that the teacher was extremely 
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cooperative and carried the work on from | 


where we had to leave off. 


I soon discovered that it was necessary },. 


to use the simplest language and the clear- 
est explanations when talking to the chil- 
dren; that it was better to concentrate on a 
few fundamental facts; that the children 
learned better by observation, by feeling 
the animal and by asking questions than 
in any other way; and that an idea had to 
be repeated several times before they really 
understood it. 

So, you see, I feel that I am much the 
wiser for the experience, and realize that it 
requires an entirely different technique to 








teach children classed as ‘‘dull’”’ than the 


“high I. Q.” group with which I had my | 
practice teaching. I will share with you the | 
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diary of my work. 


OcTOBER 21, 1931 
Today was the Big Day—the occasion | 
of my first meeting with the pre-primary 
children in the Observation School. ’Tis a 


good thing they didn’t know how downright | 


scared their new “teacher” was when she 
walked into the room. Her knees were wob- 
bling dangerously and she had visions of 
principals and teachers mobbing her and 
shouting, ““That’s not the way to teach pre- 
primaries!’’ 


We spent much of the time getting ac-_ 


quainted and exchanging stories of experi- 
ences with pets. There seemed to be a 
goodly number of animal owners present. 
According to the census taken at the time, 
out of twenty-six children, seven had dogs; 
three, rabbits; five, cats; three, goldfish; 
two, chickens; one, a snapping turtle; and 
lo! one had a tiger. Many of the animals 
were probably products of the imagination 
and the boy with the tiger confessed that it 
might have been a tiger in a story book that 
he was talking about. 





vited | 
felt tl 





One little girl stated most seriously that 
“they had rats in their house!”’ 

All were very anxious to tell about their 
animals and the cows they had seen on 
/Uncle Bill’s farm, etc., etc., and it was al- 
jmost impossible to halt the flow of conver- 
isation once they were started. My one fear 
was that they might all start to talk at once. 
After they had nearly exhausted their 

spective vocabularies, I produced my own 









afraid I was sending poor Timothy to his 
doom, but after they realized that he was a 
rather timid creature who pulled into his 
shell when he was afraid and that if he 
was dropped his shell might break, the 
children surprised me by handling him most 
carefully. 

They- saw his neck wrinkle up when he 
pulled in his head, and wondered if that 
was because he was old. They watched him 
reach out his head for an ant egg and then 
my go under the water to eat it. When he 
the wanted air, they saw him poke his nose out 
lof the water to breathe. His colorful shell, 
webbed feet, and protruding and retracting 
leyes seemed to interest them and they were 
able to tell fairly well of what uses these 
ary characteristics were. 
sa _ At the end of the discussion I asked the 
ght children what they knew about frogs— 
she Which was next to nothing—and told them 
ob- | that we were planning to bring a frog to the 
- of | next meeting. 
ind| We closed the meeting by playing “Frog 





ion 





re. in the Sea.”’ 
a NoveMBER 5, 1931 
on ' Who said school marms couldn’t handle 


‘snakes? I confess I’m not over-fond of the 
wiggly things but I wanted to use one with 
"| the children today, and use it I did. What’s 
more, I’m still alive. 

My reward was immediate. As soon as I 
unveiled the animal the children went into 
ecstasies. I still have a feeling, however, 
that girls just weren’t meant to be snake 
lovers, for though all the children were in- 
vited to feel the snake or even hold it if they 
felt the urge, all the boys responded but 
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most of the feminine members of the class 
politely kept their seats. 

The children seemed greatly interested in 
watching the snake breathe. They liked to 
watch the stripes widen and then almost 
disappear. Of course its flashing tongue 
attracted attention, too, and in the works 
of art created at the end of the meeting, 
the tongue was apt to be nearly as long as 
the snake. Those artistic attempts, by the 
way, were really funny (not to the children, 
of course). Some of the snakes had per- 
manent waves and many were fat and had 
vertical stripes. 

The journalistic achievement for the day 
was: 

I am a snake. 

I hear with my tongue. 

I move on my ribs. 

I am always cold. 


Much to our pleasure, the snake per- 
mitted himself to be charmed—but not for 
long. Perhaps it was too excited by the at- 
tention and admiration showered on it to lie 
still. 

NoveMBER 19, 1931 

Deciding that the best way for the chil- 
dren to observe an animal was to have it 
live with them, I toted my Timothy back to 
Observation School today, and asked the 
teacher if the children might keep him. I 
was particularly anxious for the children 
to see him hibernate. The teacher readily 
agreed. I discovered that most of the mural 
decorations consisted of portraits of snakes 
and turtles and that there were sentences 
about them on the charts used for phrase 
recognition purposes. So I knew that the 
teacher was carrying on the animal work 
throughout the week. 

One of the girls was appointed to take 
care of the turtle and she listened atten- 
tively while the children told her what they 
remembered from the first meeting—that 
he might drown if kept in too much water, 
how much and how often he should be fed, 
ete. 

We spent most of our time today talking 
about the turtle, for I had long since dis- 
covered that work with these children must 
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needs be not only slow and deliberate, but 
repeated often as well. Not having told 
the children that Timothy had already 
been named, I asked them what they would 
like to call him, and ‘Tony the Turtle” was 
the name finally chosen. 

The pictures of the turtle showed less 
variety and keener observation than those 
of the snake. The story written was as fol- 
lows: 

I am a turtle. 

I have a shell. 

I hide in my shell. 

Sometimes I live in the water. 


I was amused to see the following picture 
of a frog, illustrating a story, standing in 
the chalk tray: 


THE FroG 
I am a frog. 
I have long legs. 
I can hop. 
I can swim, too. 
I am green. 


DeEcEMBER 10, 1931 


I had hoped to use the catfish today, but 
discovering yesterday that the specimen 
in the biology room had been rented in ad- 
vance, my “problem child”’ and I betook 
ourselves to the Five and Ten to purchase 
the two biggest goldfish we could find for 
the price. 

I made the big mistake of keeping the 
fish where the children could see them 
while one of the children was giving a re- 
port on Tony, so there was much straining 
and stretching of necks and stage whisper- 
ing all the while. But the reporter contin- 
ued unperturbed. 

The children seemed more used to the 
method of observing and telling what they 
saw, so I was able to do less talking and 
more listening than usual. I suspect that 
they already knew something about fish for 
they spoke glibly of “‘scales” and “fins” 
after I had used the words just once. One 
boy volunteered to draw a fish on the black- 
board but the result was so minute that a 
microscope could scarcely have identified 
it. 


EDUCATION 


Today’s story was: 


I am a goldfish. 

Iam covered with scales. 
I swim in the water. 
My fins help me to swim. 


JANUARY 7, 1932 


Today was Dancing Mouse Day—and | 
it came near to being fatal for the dancer. } 
He was limp with cold when we arrived at 
school in the morning. No doubt an ordi-— 


nary mouse would have served the purpose — 


just as well, but the dancing mouse hap-— 
pens to be in my possession for a few days, © 
and I coudn’t resist showing it to the chil-~ 


dren. 


Of course he created a sensation. There | 
was no danger of his running away, and 
when I put him on the floor he proceeded 
to waltz beautifully for the children. When ' 
put into a box he tried to get out and dem- 
onstrated nicely just how he uses his tail 
to help him climb. When he got a bit dirty” 


he stopped to wash himself. 
The children were delighted to hear that. 
he was a grandfather, and one of them 


asked me after school if only the grand- 


fathers had whiskers. 


I have been trying to ask as many 


_ thought questions’—that is, as many 


“‘why’s’’—as possible so as to train them toy 


reason as well as to observe. 


At the end of the meeting the children | 
drew pictures and wrote a story about the} 


mouse: 
I am a dancing mouse. 
I walk in a circle. 
I have sharp teeth. 
I have a pink tail. 
My tail helps me to climb. 


JANUARY 21, 1932 
Today we are going to have a party. 
I’m calling it a party because we are going 
to eat. First, however, we are going to talk 
about the cow and about milk, and then 
we are going to take turns at making but- 


ter. The butter will be served on animal 


crackers, and while the children are eating 
them, I plan to tell them a story. Perhaps 
that will make up for my failing to produce 
a cow. 






































A School Philosophy as the Core of School Life 


MARGARET COOPER 





Director, Elementary School, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 


UR training and elementary school 
are housed in a fine old residence in 
the heart of the apartment hotel 
district in one of our largest cities. Our 


elementary school faculty is composed of . 


teachers of varied training and educational 
background. Last year they expressed the 
feeling that our own school life and our 
work in the social studies, while quite satis- 
factory to each group by itself, needed 
more integration between groups. They 
felt that there were gaps in some places 
and futile repetitions in others as a child 
progressed from year to year. We needed 
to subject our course of study to critical 
analysis in order to insure the steady de- 
velopment of important habits, skills, atti- 
tudes, and ideals in the children from our 
two-year-old group straight through the 
eighth grade. 

As a first step in meeting this need the 
idea was suggested that each teacher pre- 
pare a careful description of her own activi- 
ties. When all that we were then doing had 
been assembled we could rearrange, dis- 
card, and add to the units to make a con- 
sistent whole. So for two long and interest- 
ing sessions we heard each one of our num- 
ber tell of the activities and goals of her own 
group. We all realized more clearly than 
ever before exactly what was happening in 
every phase of our school life. 

Now the time had come for the criticism 
of what we were doing and the formation 
of a new tentative course of study. Where 
ought we to begin? There was a blank si- 
lence. Then a troubled voice asked, “How 
can we select units and activities without a 
definite, common basis? What is our school 
philosophy?” Somewhat shocked, others 
answered, “Why this is a progressive 
school. We all know what that means!” 
So we tried to put into words our ideas of 
the exact meaning of “progressive” as it 


applies not only to the fine growth of the 
child but to the activities which help and 
direct such growth. We found that though 
we had worked in harmony over a period of 
years our ideas were somewhat vague and 
in wide variance as to the function of this 
particular school in our own neighborhood 
and also as to how each phase of our school 
life was making its definite contribution 
to that function. We realized a practical 
need for a philosophy which applied di- 
rectly to our own environment and work. 

The work on this philosophy continued 
for the rest of the year. The faculty of our 
college training school joined the elemen- 
tary teachers so that we might be sure that 
our theory and practice were based on the 
same fundamentals:.The method of pro- 
cedure was simple. The entire faculty en- 
tered into vigorous discussion as to the 
characteristics of an individual which would 
result from an ideal education. At subse- 
quent meetings each of these four charac- 
teristics was analyzed as to its significance 
and component elements. After each gen- 
eral meeting a committee of three, each a 
graduate of a different university and with 
different professional background, met to 
organize and put into consistent form the 
random ideas which had been thrown out 
in the general meeting. Then the whole 
group criticized, enlarged, or rearranged 
these statements. Each word and phrase 
was contested until it seemed valuable to 
every member of the group. The form which 
was finally approved was as follows: 


Scuoo. PHILOSOPHY 


The Elementary School of Chicago Teachers 
College is a school in which teachers, pupils, 
and parents cooperate in living creatively, com- 
petently, and joyously, with appreciation of 
every contribution to life’s total design. 

For purposes of summary, the philosophy of 
our school has been based upon four character- 
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Ill. 
IV. 
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istics that would be common ideally to all 
people, regardless of their individual differ- 
ences. They are: 
I. A Normal, Well Balanced Organism 
II. 


Well Developed and, Integrated Capaci- 
ties 

A Social Consciousness Leading to Con- 
structive Habits 

Ideals Capable of Reinterpretation in the 
Light of Changing Society 


The following is an analysis of these points: 


I. 


II. 


A Normal, Well Balanced Organism 

The first consideration in the devel- 
opment of an individual must be the 
various elements that make up his total 
being, and how to secure their healthful 
growth. Unless each of these is normal 
in itself, and also in harmonious balance 
with the others, the individual is retard- 
ed in his progress and may be deprived 
of the joy which comes from self-reali- 
zation. 

We seek this balance through: 

1. Physical health 

2. Mental power 

3. Emotional stability 


Well Developed and Integrated Capacities 
Our school aims to understand thor- 
oughly the individuality and stage of 
development of each child when he 
comes to us; to foster his growth 
through his special talents; to offer him 
varied cultural opportunities, and to 
build within him the powers of resource- 
fulness and purpose which will lead to 
continued growth from year to year 
through life. 
We seek these ends through: 
. Creative self expression 
. Control of tools 
. Honest, courageous thinking 
. Responsibility for carrying 
through a worthwhile plan to 
completion 
5. Joy in accomplishment 
6. Wholesome use of leisure 
7. Enriched experiences which stimu- 
late a love of beauty. 


me OO bo 


III. A Social Consciousness Leading to Con- 


structive Habits 

We seek to lead the very young child 
gradually, through natural social con- 
tacts, into a harmonious, useful life. 

Children learn to live in this way 
through: 


* 





1. Sharing play and work in a 
friendly way 

2. Cooperating without loss of indi- 
viduality 

3. Contributing to group activities 
and interests 

4. Appreciating each 
worth to the group 

5. Adjusting to variations in group 
or individual relationships 

6. Meeting the bumps which come 
through group contacts 

7. Choosing companions who share 
and stimulate sound interests 

8. Learning to appreciate those who 
work and their contributions 

9. Respecting other social groups 
and nations 


individual’s 


IV. Ideals Capable of Reinterpretation in the 


Light of Changing Society 

Ideals are standards of living which 
grow out of daily experiences and con- 
tacts and which have the power of 
conscious or sub-conscious guidance in 
new situations. An individual having a 
well balanced organism, well integrated 
capacities, and constructive social hab- 
its should possess such ideals. For the 
purpose of emphasis, the following re- 
sultant attitudes are listed: 

1. Consideration for other people 

2. Respect for persons more than 

things 

3. Desire for self control 

4. Open-mindedness 

5. Willingness to modify opinions and 

conduct 

6. Consistent search for truth 

7. Personal integrity 

8. Eagerness to grow 


This year we have used our philosophy in 
many ways: 


1. 


3. 


As a measure for the value of our 
group activities such as assemblies, 
school council, and play days. 


. As the goals for our social studies and 


a guide for integration from year to 
year. 

As the means of helping new members 
of our staff to understand the mean- 
ing, purpose, and methods of the 
school. 

As a basis for stimulating discussions 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Children’s Ownership in Their Surroundings— 
An Interpretation 





HELEN M. REYNOLDS AND ELIZABETH NETERER 
Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor and Classroom Teacher, Seattle, Washington 


OO often we discover that a carefully 

arranged environment (arranged by 

the teacher!) means little or nothing 
to the children. The beautiful copy of St. 
John and the Lamb is to little Mary her 
nursery friend, Little Bo-Peep! The care- 
fully mounted, well-arranged posters in the 
library corner may not have been read by 
the children. Even the construction project, 
illustrative of story or experience, may not 
be really understood by the children. The 
teacher discovers this when some unusually 
discerning visitor asks unexpected ques- 
tions. What can a teacher do so that each 
object in the classroom, every bit of writing 
on the blackboard, is significant to the 
children? May the children so share in the 
arranging of their surroundings that they 
do consciously possess them, understand 
them, value them, profit by them? 

This article attempts to study the proce- 
dures used by one teacher in moving toward 
this desired end. 

Last year Miss N. told the children one 
day that the supervisor—a frequent visi- 
tor—was curious as to what they thought 
the most worth while things in the room— 
what they liked best—what they would 
miss if it were taken away. They made their 
list and as a group dictated their state- 
ments as to what certain features of the 
room were “loved spots.’’ The teacher took 
snapshots of some of the favorite features. 

“Our Library” as described suggests rea- 
son for the children’s choice of that corner 
as one of the interesting places in the room 
—something moves a small boy when he is 
able to persuade his mother to loan a beauti- 
ful piece of woven material for a week be- 
cause ‘““You see Miss N. wants it to look 
pretty in the library.’’ Experience with 


problems of orderliness, arrangement and 
beauty are of value and interest to the child. 
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Our LiBprRaRY 


“In the library we have many books 
which we enjoy. There are poem books, 
fairy tales, story books, a ‘“make-it’”’ book, 
and true stories about pioneers. There are 
some Indian books which the children 
made. There are some ‘“‘Weekly Readers’’ 
and some magazines. There is a book of 
letters which children in other rooms have 
written to us. There is a copy of “The Ma- 
ple Leaf.’”’ It is a newspaper that some 
children in another school made. 

‘“‘We have books that children made: a 
dictionary, picture book of Seattle Pioneers, 
poems the children have written themselves 
or illustrated, a Hallowe’en book, a book 
of arithmetic problems the children made 
themselves, and an Indian play which the 
children wrote last year. 

“We have folios of sea poems, spring 
poems and othér poems. 

“There are also some bird pictures which 
a child in room 6 lent us to put on our li- 
brary table. 

“On the library table there is a globe to 
show how the earth looks. 

‘“‘We use our library during our, extra 
time or when we need to look up things, or 
sometimes in work period.” 

This description suggests: 


a. The variety of material which the chil- 
dren aid in preparing. Every interest, every 
subject is represented. The materials are not 
limited to the standard materials provided for 
classroom libraries and stray copies of text- 
books. 

b. The children’s list suggests the direct 
relation of this library table to the daily work 
and play. 

c. What a peculiar pleasure lies in seeing 
your own original rhyme typed, illustrated by 
yourself or your friend among the child artists, 
reposing in a place of honor in the library. Is 
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there any danger that you will not recognize 
all the words in that rhyme? 

d. Apparently no effort is thrown away. 
You cannot afford to do anything carelessly 
for you never know when even your painstak- 
ing written account of ‘‘What happened to me 
in Arithmetic on Saturday” may be preserved 
for someone else’s reading. 


Our INDIAN EXHIBIT 


“We have Indian things on our exhibit 
table. We have a deer horn wedge. A child 
last year brought some deer antlers. The 
children cut off part of one antler to use as 
a wedge. We used the deer horn because we 
didn’t have any elk horn. The Indians used 
elk horn. They are both hard and look very 
much alike. 

“We have an Indian robe that a child 
made last year. It is made out of cloth and 
has a thunderbird design on it. The thunder- 
bird stands for ‘happiness.’ It also has 
crossed arrows meaning ‘friendship.’ 

“We have a papoose cradle that shows 
the way babies were carried. It is made out 
of wood. One of the girls’ big brothers 
helped make it. 

“Mason brought a rock that looked as if 
it might be used for a club. 

“Last year some children wove a cat tail 
mat. They left it for us to use. We have 
some cat tail reeds that are not woven, in 
our exhibit, too. 

“We have a piece of cedar bark and a 
cedar twig showing the leaves. There is 
also a piece of shredded cedar. We have 
cedar in our exhibit because the Indians 
used a great deal of cedar. 

“We have some Indian symbols on two 
pieces of tag board. The Indians used sym- 
bols instead of writing as we do. They used 
them for designs, too.” 

What is significant here? 

a. The children’s doing for themselves—‘‘a 
child brought the antlers—the children cut off 
part of one antler to make a wedge.” 

b. A clear interpretation of substitutions. 
“We used the deer horn because we didn’t have 
elk horn.” 

ce. An appreciation of help. “The big 
brother helped make it.”’ 

d. Attention to accuracy. “Mason brought a 
rock thatlooked as if it might be used as a club.” 


EDUCATION 


e. The continued utilization of good pieces 
of work.—‘‘The Indian robe made last term,” 
“the cat tail mat’’—in order that new illus- 
trative material may be prepared—‘Our 
Indian Winter Shelter’ described in another 
paragraph. 

In our Third Grade we use the study of 
the Puget Sound Indians as an introduction 
to the principle of adaptation to environ- 
ment. So strong an influence do “picture 
Indians” exert that we find it necessary to 
lay great stress upon the accurate presen- 
tation to the children of the facts regarding 
our own Indians. This explains the im- 
portance attached by the children to their 
model of the Indian winter shelter described 
in the following paragraphs. 


Our INDIAN WINTER SHELTER 


“Some children in this room helped make 
an Indian winter shelter. It is supposed to 
represent the Puget Sound Indians’ winter 
shelter. It is made out of cedar wood. It is 
2 ft. 4 in. long, 1 ft. 1 in. wide, 1 ft. 2 in. 
high in front and 92 in. high in back. 

“The Indians made their shelters by 
driving pairs of posts in the ground. The 
boards for the sides of the house were laid 
in the slots between the pairs of posts. 
Usually the front of the house was taller 
than the back. 

“The Indians used wooden pegs and tied 
the poles with spruce fiber rope. When we 
made this house, we tried not to use many 
nails. 

“Marguerite made an Indian out of a 
clothes pin. She stripped some cedar bark 
and dressed the doll. We put the doll in the 
doorway of the house. 

“In back of the Indian shelter is a picture 
of Puget Sound. It is a very large calcimine 
painting. Some children last year used it in 
an Indian play. Sheffield fixed it for us to 
use this year.” 

What is uppermost here in the children’s 
thoughts? 


a. The children’s making of the shelter. 

b. Again accuracy, “It is supposed to repre- 
sent.”” Materials and dimensions are described. 

c. Substitutes again are noted. “‘We tried 
not to use many nails.” 
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d. The realism of Marguerite’s doll. 

e. The calcimine painting of Puget Sound 
made by a last year’s child, and “fixed by 
Sheffield for us to use” suggests again the 
utilization of work already accomplished in 
order that a new venture may be undertaken. 


The Centenary of the Covered Wagon 
added much of illustrative material for the 
study of Pioneer Days. The Covered Wagon 
occupied a place of honor in the corner near 
the Indian’s Winter Shelter. 


Our ReapInG CLuB SHELF 


“When we have finished our study 
reader, we may take a Reading Club book. 
We write our name on a card and put the 
date to show when we take the book. 

“After we have 
finished the book, 
we write a book 
report. On this re- 
port, we put our 
name, the name of 
the book, thename 
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put the notes in this box. When we wish to 
move our seat, we write a note. Sometimes 
we choose a poem or a story we think the 
children will enjoy. When we have studied 
it, we write a note and put it in the box. 
When we need a certain sized paper, or any- 
thing which we cannot get ourselves, we 
write a note about it. 

“Sometimes we write notes to remind 
Miss N. to bring something to school, or to 
tell her something interesting.” 

This Little Yellow Note Box is fre- 
quently mentioned in discussions when peo- 
ple offer excuses for plans not fulfilled or 
lack of preparation. “You know you could 
always write Miss N. a note and put it in 
the little yellow box.’”’ One morning the 
teacher was heard 
explaining herina- 
bility to fillcertain 
requests. “Some- 
body wants silver 
paper, but he for- 
got to sign his 


of the author, the name!” “I can 
date we finished read this note but 
the book, and why the spelling of one 
we did or did not word is very pe- 
like the book. culiar. You better 

“When we find The Covered Wagon. look it over care- 
a story we think fully. The word 


the children will like, we study it, then we 
write a note to Miss N. to tell her we want 
to read a story to the children. Then we 
read it to her to see if we can read it so the 
children will enjoy it. Then we read or tell 
it to the children.”’ 

Our Reading Club shelf seems to be a 
sort of adjunct to the Library—a stimula- 
tion to reading on a higher plane of achieve- 
ment. 


a. Note the encouragement of the attitude 
that one must form some judgment whenever 
one reads (a habit sadly lacking among all ages, 
Thorndike tells us) and 

b. The emphasis on sharing the “enjoyable 
story” with classmates. This brings us to “Our 
Little Yellow Note Box.” 


Our LitrLte YELLOW Note Box 


“We have a little yellow note box in our 
room. When we write notes to Miss N., we 





is one we have studied!’’ These notes make 
the instruction in letter writing seem a nat- 
ural next thing. Imagine “moving your 
seat’”’ a matter for conference—not a mat- 
ter to be usually settled by the teacher 
when she reaches the point of exasperation 
at the growing sociability between John 
and Jim or even more frequently between 
Barbara and Betty! 


THE BULLETIN BoarpDs 


‘“‘We have “sea’’ poems on the biggest 
bulletin board. There are pictures above the 
poems that illustrate them. Some of the 
poems were written by the children. Some 
of the poems the children found in books. 

“We have two other bulletin boards. On 
one board we have three pictures and a 
poem about pioneers. Leon and Ellen 
brought two of the pictures. 

“The other bulletin board is the chil- 
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dren’s bulletin board. Children put things 
on it that they bring and that they think 
will be interesting to the other children.”’ 
(a) The bulletin boards in this room are 
small spaces between doors and windows 
covered with celutex—utilized not for pur- 
poses of aimless display of merely pretty 
pictures but, as the children apparently 
quite definitely realize, for certain specific 
purposes. The collection of sea poems with 
pictures grew out of the desire to introduce 
the children to a wider range of poetry 
reading and enjoyment. It began with the 
reading of sea poems by a visitor who loved 
poetry—the offer to give to each child a 


Our Maps 

“Tn our room we have four maps and one 
globe. One is a map of the world. We use 
this map to see where the Pilgrims came on 
the Mayflower. It shows where the Seattle 
Pioneers came from, too. 

“Another map is a map of the United 
States. It shows the Denny party going 
West. One of the children made a little 
covered wagon and pinned it on the map 
to show the Denny party traveling West. 
Another child made a little log cabin and 
pinned it on to show where the Pioneers 
landed at Alki. 

“We have another map that shows a 





We look things 


copy for his poetry book of his favorite, 
followed by “hunting for sea poems in the 
library” and “writing our own.’’ Our bul- 
letin board is a record of this interest—not 
a passing one. This suggests again how 
much the recording of interests has to do 
with their permanency. The interest in 
Pioneers is intensified here through another 
means of approach. (b) As a rule the 
children’s bulletin board is a venture that 
is all too seldom attempted. With us it is 
discussed frequently with questions raised 
as to why material is posted, as to arrange- 
ment of that material and as to the activi- 
ties it suggests. The teacher discovers how 
far her teachings as to worth while ma- 
terial and careful arrangement are really 
“getting into the system” of the chil- 
dren. 


“up” on our maps. 


picture of Seattle at the time of the Indian 
war, five years after the Pioneers landed at 
Alki. We got the map by tracing the picture 
from the lantern slide. 

‘‘We have another map which shows how 
Seattle looks now. Miss R.’s sister made it. 
We like this map very much because it has 
sO many interesting pictures on it. We can 
find Alki, where the Pioneers landed, and 
we can find the university where we went to 
see the Indian exhibits in the museum.” 

“Our Maps” offer an interpretation of 
another type of equipment often used with 
younger children with very little of under- 
standing on their part. The only use of the 
map encouraged with this age group is that 
of looking things ‘“‘up’” and connecting 
events discussed with a particular location. 
Since observing in an Oakwood, Ohio, 
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school the brown paper maps traced from 
lantern slides, we revel in maps to fit all 
our needs. If we can get any ancient map 
on a slide we can enlarge it to suit our pur- 
pose. Our own picture maps stimulate a 
keen enjoyment of those made by artists. 

One more ‘write up” from this class of 
last year is so significant of the “‘reasonable- 
ness”’ for which we are striving in our disci- 
pline of today that it cannot be omitted. 


Our THERMOMETER 


‘“‘We have three thermometers. Two are 
in the room and one is outside. Russell 
brought one of them. The one outside is 
beside the window. 

“The thermometer tells us how hot or 
cold it is. It tells us when we may go out- 
doors without our wraps. When the out- 
door thermometer says 65 degrees, or when 
it is as warm outdoors as it is indoors, we 
may go without our wraps. We have a child 
to write the temperature on the board be- 
fore every recess.” 

Responsibility for wearing wraps is upon 
the weather—not upon the teacher! Ups 
and downs in temperature are matters of 
common conversation! 

This year another group was asked to list 
the things in the room most important for 
their work and to their room. The following 
was placed upon the blackboard at their 
suggestion. There was much discussion as 
to whether ‘“‘visitors’’ should be listed, but 
several children said, ‘‘Well, they come to 
hear us sing and they come to see how we 
study our lessons. You know, we often have 
visitors who come to see what kind of work 
we are doing.” (Perhaps this is the secret 
of visitors being no problem—this view of 
them as folks who come to see what kind 
of work we are doing—a purely impersonal 
attitude.) 


Points OF INTEREST 


Flag Caterpillar 

Desks Book Report 
Clock Menu 

Assignment Lunch Money Box 
Paste Visitors 

Banking Sign Bench and Tools 
Rules Graphs 
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Flowers Window Blind 

Committee list Poem on board 

Easel 3rd drawer in Miss N’s desk 
Shelves 6th drawer in Miss N’s desk 
Waste Basket 


The children were told that I had asked 
for volunteers who would write up their 
spots of interest. 

Of those thus far received the one on 
“Our Committee List’”’ gives evidence that 
this is not for perfunctory display but a 
working plan of organization. 


Our CommiTree List 


‘“‘We have committees to help keep our 
room tidy, to lead the lines and to do er- 
rands. We have a lunch money monitor who 
takes care of the lunch money, a menu 
monitor who writes the lunch menu on the 
board every day, a door monitor who opens 
and shuts the doors, and an office monitor 
who takes messages to and from the office. 
We have a librarian, who tidies the library 
when it is untidy. 

“We have housekeeping committees. 
These children erase and wash the boards 
every night for a week. They clean the 
erasers, water the flowers, lift the seats to 
help the janitor, and tidy the hall. 

‘“‘We choose our committees every Mon- 
day and put the list on the bulletin board.” 

The one on “Our Lunch Money Box’’ 
describes an educative way of handling this 
necessary problem. Andy would feel this 
certainly a check and double check that 
ought to offer no question of a safe deposit 
of the lunch funds. 


Our Luncw Money Box 


‘“‘We have a lunch money monitor. Each 
morning the children give their lunch 
money to the monitor. They write their 
names and the amount of money on the 
board. The monitor counts the money, adds 
the amount, and checks the addition. Then 
the monitor puts the money in the box and 
locks it in the cupboard until the children 
need it at noon.” 

This room is not equipped with movable 
furniture, but the child who wrote the para- 
graph on “Our Seats’ seems to have rather 
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thoroughly appreciated the attention given 
to fitting the seats to the children. 


Our SEatTs 


“We choose seats that fit us so we can sit 
tall and do good work. We have one row of 
small seats for short children. We have some 
large seats for tall children. We have two 
rows of adjustable seats. When we wish to 
change our seats, we write a note to Miss N.”’ 

As to those features in regard to which 
they have not as yet written, in what way 
were they significant to this year’s class? 
Miss N. offers her interpretation for their 
inclusion of certain items. In parenthesis I 
have noted the element which from obser- 
vation seems to lend importance or value 
in the children’s eyes. 

Assignment: This gives the work that 
needs to be finished each day. The children 
study the assignment before they choose 
extra-time work. (Work definitely assigned 
—emphasis on responsibility for completion 
before choosing.) 

Paste: The children probably had in mind 
the fact that we plan to use but little at a 
time, that we do not have a book on the 
desk while we are pasting, and that we put 
what is left-back in the jar. (Technique has 
been explained and the children are ex- 
pected to apply it daily.) 

Rules: They had difficulty in the halls, 
so made a set of rules to help govern them- 
selves. These rules have been printed on a 
large chart and often hang on the wall. 
(There is again no excuse for misunder- 
standing.) 

Flowers: The children probably had in 
mind their responsibility in arranging the 
flowers, changing the water, and providing 
mats to protect the furniture from the vase. 
(Arrangement has been taught and chil- 
dren allowed and expected to share in this.) 

Easel: Sometimes the children paint a 
picture to illustrate a story or an idea, 
sometimes to enlarge a smaller picture they 
have made, and sometimes just because 
they want to paint. (The easel is an every- 
day piece of equipment, always to be used 
by children, not something for occasional 
display.) 





Shelves: Probably the children would have 


described them as the place to keep the - 


material they did not need in their desks 
during study periods. They would un- 
doubtedly have mentioned their respon- 
sibility in regard to keeping the shelves 
tidy. Each shelf is shared by two children. 
(Responsibility again—understood and as- 
sumed.) 

Waste Basket: Probably they would have 
spoken of their attempts to keep the floor 
tidy, and of putting scraps in the proper 
receptacle instead of using empty desks or 
throwing them on the floor. (Standards 
established and practiced with understand- 
ing.) : 

Caterpillar: Marilyn brought a caterpillar 
which spun a cocoon. It is in a glass jar in 


the “museum.” The children are watching - 


incredulously to see if a moth really will 
come out. (They are used to trying to find 
out—not taking ‘“‘say-so”’ alone.) 

Menu: The menu is put on the board at 
recess and read just before noon for the 
benefit of the children who eat lunch at 
school. (Flexibility in applying power to 
read is expected because of the constant use 
of written messages. ) 

Bench and Tools: Canoes, an Indian loom, 
bow and arrow, exhibit frama, blocks for 
games, are some of the things for which the 
tools have been used. (For many children 
the school offers the only chance except a 
stolen one to use tools.) 

Graphs: These have been taken down and 
numbers substituted for names. The graphs 
record each child’s record in arithmetic 
speed tests. It is interesting to note that no 
child has spoken of having missed the 
graphs since they were taken down. It may 
be that the interest in the graphs is arti- 
ficial; or it may simply be the Christmas 
rush and excitement has crowded anything 
so prosaic as graphs out of their minds. 
(The use of children’s names on class 
graphs publicly displayed is being ques- 
tioned.) 

Window Blinds: Probably the children 
would have spoken of their responsibility 
in adjusting the blinds when the light is 
poor or when the sun shines in their eyes. 
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(We have again the intelligent adjustment 
by the child of his environment to his needs 
because of careful instruction. 

Poem on the Board: It is placed there for 
their enjoyment and sometimes for illus- 
trating. (This is usually some poem which 
has been recited or read to them many 
times. They love the swing of it. Now they 
enjoy it anew when they read it. It goes into 
their Poetry Book later.) 

What is it then gives that warm sense of 
possession, that sense of intelligent respon- 
sibility, of sharing in ownership? Are not 
these some of the elements? 


a. The children have as large a part as they 
are equal to carrying in all plans for room equip- 
ment. 


b. They understand through time given to 
“talking things over’ the purpose behind the 
placing of each article in the room. 

c. Responsibility once placed, once assumed 
is understood to be a quality continually to be 
exercised. 

d. Emphasis is placed upon an intelligent 
appreciation of.help. The children know that 
grown-ups and other children are continually 
doing helpful things for them. 

e. Changes in procedure in the use of equip- 
ment is made after careful consideration in 
which children have a part. 


The teacher from her vantage point of 
richer, wider experience is continually con- 
sidering, “Of what significance is this to the 
boys and girls? May this significance be 
deepened?” 





Home made play apparatus developed by Edwina Fallis of Denver. 
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The Kindergarten and Reading Reversals 


LoRENE TEEGARDEN 
Washington, D.C. 


E contribution of the kindergarten 
to the education of young children, 
especially those coming from the 

social background of industrial and middle 
class districts, has been pointed out in a 
recent study of first grade reading progress 
made by the writer. The purpose of the 
study was to detect in the first month of 
school those children with a stronger tend- 
ency to reverse and confuse letters and 
words in order to find ways of helping them 
in advance of failure. 

Tests devised to measure a child’s tend- 
ency to reverse and confuse letters and 
words were given during the first three 
weeks of school in industrial, middle class, 
and residential districts of a city school 
system. These tests' included reproduction 
from memory of any letters and figures al- 
ready known to the child, discrimination of 
differences and similarities among printed 
letters and figures, and the copying of un- 
familiar forms. Scores on the reversal tests 
were later correlated with actual reading 
achievement as measured by the Gates 
reading tests at the end of the school year. 

Children with kindergarten training as a 
group showed less tendency to reverse and 
confuse letters and figures than did those 
without that training. They attempted 
more on the reversal tests and did their 
work with greater accuracy. This was true 
in every school, but the difference between 
kindergarten and non-kindergarten chil- 
dren was conspicuous in the industrial and 
middle class districts, while in the residen- 
tial district the difference was only slight. 

At the end of the school year it was found 
that reading achievement of non-kinder- 
garten children was closely related to their 
performance on the reversal tests the pre- 
vious September. Not only had they done 
with the United Bentee Office of Eedueation the supervisors and 
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less in September as a group than the © 
kindergarten trained children, but their © 
actual reading progress seemed dependent — 


on the reversal tendency shown in the tests. 
Correlation between reversal test scores and 
reading scores for this group was .75. Kin- 
dergarten children, on the other hand, 


showed a correlation of .54. As indicated — 
by the lower correlation, they were much — 
more able to overcome even a strong rever- — 


sal tendency and learn to read in spite of it. 
Consequently at the end of the year there 
were distinct differences in the various 


districts between children who had had © 
kindergarten training and those who had — 
not. In the residential district, where slight — 


differences were revealed in September, the 


differences were again slight at the end of : 


the year, for approximately 90 per cent of 
both groups had satisfactory reading scores 
in June. The effect of kindergarten training 


was seen in the marginal ten per cent who — 


failed in the first grade. In this group most 
of the non-kindergarten children failed in 
the first semester, while most of the kinder- 
garten children got through into the second 
semester. 

In the middle class and industrial dis- 


tricts results were quite different. Here the 
kindergarten is a more important factor in 


the progress of all the children. In the mid- 
dle class district, 70 per cent of the kinder- 
garten trained children were reading satis- 


factorily at the end of the year, but only 


56 per cent of the non-kindergarten chil- 


dren. In the industrial district the per-— 
centages were 40 for children with kinder-_ 


garten training, and 34 per cent for those 
without. Among the children who failed it 
was true in both schools that the percentage 
of first semester failures was larger for the 
non-kindergarten group than for the kinder- 
garten trained group, while more of the 
latter group got through into the second 
semester. Children without kindergarten 






































training who fail in the first grade are more 
likely to fail in the first semester. Kinder- 
garten training apparently delays failure in 


* those who fail, and in the middle class and 


industrial districts included in this study, 
kindergarten training distinctly increased 


. the percentage of those who were able to 


win promotion into the second grade. 
What is the special contribution of the 
kindergarten which enables its children to 
do better on the reversal tests, and enables 
many individuals who have a strong tend- 
ency to reversal and confusion of symbols 
to overcome that tendency and learn to 
read in spite of it? The process of learning 
to read requires close attention to differ- 
ences in form, position, and sequence of 
symbols, and the building up of habits of 
response which differ according to variation 
in the forms, position, sequence, and com- 
bination of the printed symbols. The kin- 


dergarten gives continuous stimulation to. 


observation and appropriate reaction or 
activity. It offers children opportunity for 
manipulation ef materials, demands dis- 
crimination of size, form, and color, and 
encourages children to see similarities and 
contrasts, and to form judgments. It em- 
phasizes left and right in games and hand- 
work and in turning leaves of books, thus 
preparing for the left-to-right eye move- 
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ment demanded in reading. These are 
some of the features of kindergarten train- 
ing which may account for its value as a 
preparation for reading. 

In the residential district many children 
have superior native endowment and a rich 
environment which gives them sufficient 
stimulation and varied éxperience to enable 
nine tenths of them to do satisfactory work 
in the first grade whether they have at- 
tended kindergarten or not. Only in the 
marginal ten per cent is the effect of kinder- 
garten noticed. In the middle class and in- 
dustrial districts, however, the social envi- 
ronment of many children is less stimulat- 
ing or less constructive, and kindergarten 
training enables many children to succeed 
where they must otherwise have failed. 

Failure is costly in dollars and cents. It is 
still more costly in a way that can not be 
measured—in the blight which it places 
upon the growing personality of the child. 
The kindergarten teacher working in a dis- 
trict where the children have a poor social 
environment may well regard herself as a 
person sent to minister to the needs of her 
pupils. It is her work to supply for her 
children much of the stimulation and con- 
structive experience which comes naturally 
to other children in a richer social environ- 
ment. 


‘““Modern education must help each child to face and answer two 


' questions in everything he does. 


“In a world full of unrest, changing with unprecedented rapidity, the 
child must be taught not an accumulation of standard reactions and 
habits, as in much of traditional schooling, but, rather, to think, so that 
he can deal intelligently with the unpredictable. He must ask himself 
‘What kind of world am I building if I propose to act this way?’ and 
simultaneously, ‘What kind of self am I building if I propose to act this 


way?’ 


“The world is plastic to our control, and intelligent thinking is the 


unique factor in this control.” 


WiiuraM H. Kivpatrick 
A Theory of Progressive Education to Fit the Times 











How Nature Prepares for Winter 


VIRGINIA STARKEY 
Student Teacher, Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


E following diary record is a typical report of a student teacher’s work over 

a period of several weeks of practice teaching in the third grade. All students 
doing practice teaching in the kindergarten, primary, and elementary de- 
partments of the Milwaukee State Teachers College keep such records though no 
required form of analysis and summary of the various enterprises is expected. 


Because of the nature of the integrated program of the school, two students, 


may cooperate in keeping the same diary record and they may include the work 
of special teachers whom they observe guiding children in some phase of the 
same enterprise as well as a record of their own work. The following diary, though 
the record of one student teacher, includes the work of another student teacher 
and two special teachers. 

The diary record has proved to be the easiest form of record of children’s work 
which our student teachers keep. Most students enjoy making case studies of 
individual children which perhaps does more than any one thing to make their 
educational psychology and mental hygiene real to them. To offset too much 
interest in one child, to the neglect of the group as a whole, a group study of the 
relationship of individuals to each other and to the group seems to be of particular 
social importance to student teachers. A fourth record, a detailed report of indi- 
vidual diagnostic and remedial work, frequently of some skill, is required of all stu- 
dents teaching beyond first grade. Occasionally a record is made of how a child 
learns one specific trait or skill, or how a nursery school child learns to like milk, 
or an older child learns to be unselfish or to do long division. More should be done 


with the last type of record. 


T A conference with my supervisor 
before I began practice teaching I was 
asked to name some of the things in 

which I was most interested both in school 
and out of school. When I replied that my 
most compelling interest was nature study, 
she suggested that I capitalize this in my 
teaching. As a consequence, I asked my 
training teacher to be allowed to work out a 
unit in nature study, if it were found to be 
in line with the interests of the children. 
This I did in Grade 3. 


September 24 
The training teacher was alert for any 
lead; when Bobby said he had read in the 
newspaper that fall began last night she 
asked, ‘‘What does fall mean?”’ The children 
answered that it meant summer had gone 
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and winter was coming. When this was said, 
the children were so overjoyed that they 
clapped their hands and gave exclamations 
of delight. 

The training teacher asked, ‘‘What do 
people do to get ready for winter? What 
does mother do?” The children answered 
that mother gets clothes ready, cleans 
house, and preserves fruits and vegetables. 

“What does the farmer do?” This was 
dramatized by two groups of children. The 
girls dramatized the threshing of wheat, and 
the boys the filling of a silo. When they had 
finished the others gave suggestions as to 
what they could do to improve the panto- 
mimes. 

The teacher brought the lesson to a close 
by showing the seed of a burdock and asking 
the children to think of what plants do to 
prepare for winter. 
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September 25 


Bobby brought a cecropia moth to 
school. He showed the moth to the class 
and the children were so interested that 
some of them told about moths and butter- 
flies that they had watched. Several of the 
children took a more active part than others. 

David wished to make a cage for moths 
and butterflies, so the children could see 
how they prepared for winter. It was sug- 
gested to David that he might read on how 
to make a cage. In accord with this sugges- 
tion David and Allen read Alice Jean Pat- 
terson’s “Nature Study and Health Edu- 
cation” on how to make a cage. Each re- 
ported on a part of the directions, and 
David said he would make thecage and bring 
it Monday. 


September 28 


The children talked about moths during 
the discussion period. Several children said 
they would like to learn about moths. 

David had brought the cage which his 
father had made and he suggested that the 
class bring in moths and caterpillars. 

M. asked where moths built their nests. 
B. wished to find out about the net which is 
used for catching insects. He said that he 
would read in Compton’s about moths. 

The children wished to ask Mr. D. to take 
them to Lake Park on a nature trip. This 
prompted a language and spelling lesson. 


September 29 


N. had told about the moth she had seen 
emerge from its cocoon. Following this lead 
the life history of insects, and how they. pre- 
pare for winter was presented. 

One child asked where the eggs were laid. 
The children told that the eggs were laid on 
(1) leaves, (2) flowers, (3) under the bark 
of trees, (4) dark places, (5) ground and 
(6) water. 

The student teacher then told how the 
eggs change into caterpillars. 

What do caterpillars feed upon? Clothes, 
flesh, or vegetable matter? The caterpillar 
eats until full grown, and then spins a 
cocoon. 1. How a cocoon was spun. 2. Pu- 
pa lived in cocoun. 3. When butterflies and 
moths emerge from cocoon they are weak 
and they also have moisture on their wings. 

P. brought a cocoon and asked why it 
rattled. J. asked if all moths and butterflies 
came out of their cocoons. Ruth L. wanted 
to know why they didn’t. 
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In the morning the children tried to write 
an invitation asking Mr. D. to accompany 
them to Lake Park. They needed to know 
how to spell the following words in order to 
write the invitation: decided—museum— 
studying—would. 

In rhythms the children told Mrs. H. 
about the moths and butterflies, and she 
asked several children to dramatize the 
stages of growth. Mrs. F. told the children 
that she would find music which could be 
used for this. 


Septe mber 30 


The children gave a summary of previous 
work and the student teacher had the chil- 
dren suggest how they could improve their 
rhythm ideas by showing the stages of 
growth of butterflies and moths. 

The children did not know that butterflies 
and moths were insects, so the character- 
istics of insects were taught through the 
children’s experiences and observations. The 
children came to the conclusion that all in- 
sects had a head, middle and tail part to 
their bodies or thorax and abdomen, an- 
tennae, 3 pairs of legs, not all insects have 
wings. 

I showed the children mounts of the silk- 
worm, tomato moth, luna, cecropia and pro- 
methia moths, and also brought a net used 
for catching insects for the children’s use. 

Bobby H. told of a moth he had mounted. 
Some of the children thought that they 
would like to mount some. Bobby asked if 
dragon flies hovered over ponds and lakes 
in order to take care of their young. Bobby 
was asked if he would like to look it up and 
tell the class. Mary Ellen asked if any 
moths made their nests in the ground. 


October 1 


Bobby H. gave his talk on dragon flies. 
He told the children that they skimmed over 
the surface of the water only to catch small 
insects. The children told what they had 
learned about butterflies and moths. The 
children listed the names of moths and but- 
terflies on the board and decided which 
were helpful and which were harmful. 
Charles J. told how much damage the 
tomato caterpillars did on his farm. 


cabbage caterpillar 
codling moth 
clothes moth 


damage done 
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Children came to the conclusion that full 
grown moths and butterflies didn’t do any 
damage but the caterpillar did. 

The class discussed (1) moths and butter- 
flies that help by pollinating flowers and (2) 
beauty of moths and butterflies and what 
the children liked about them. 

Children wanted to know how to tell the 
difference between moths and butterflies. 


Butterflies Moths 
knot onantennae straight antennae 
fly during day fly at night 
fold wings over wings under body or 
back straight out 
slender body heavier body 


Showed the children some Swiss prints of 
butterflies and moths. 


October 2 


Several of the children had been reading a 
story about bees in ‘Green Pastures’’ and 
wanted to know how bees prepared for win- 
ter. Because so many of the children were 
interested in bees and others would be read- 
ing the story a lesson on how bees prepared 
for winter was taught. 

When the exhibition bee hive was shown 
the children asked these questions and the 
student teacher answered them. 

How honey is stored for winter—question 

on the hive and three kinds of bees. 

J. wanted to know if the queen bee did 

any work. 

B. asked how long bees lived. 


October 5 


Mr. D. took the children on a nature 
study trip to Lake Park. In the morning the 
children made a list of the things they 
wished to look for: 

1. Snakes for cage 

2. A wild rabbit 

3. Caterpillars and cocoons. 

4. Study trees—leaves and bark 
5. Snails 

6. How things get ready for winter 
7. Insects 

8. Catch butterflies 

9. Worms 
10. Birds 
11. Bring boxes to put insects in 
12. Take net along 
13. Ducks flying south 
14. Flowers and ravines 
15. Bees 





16. Fungus and fossils 
17. Seeds of plants 


Things not to do— 
Do not run out in street 
Let the teacher go ahead 
Do not touch poisonous plants 
Do not pick flowers 
Do not stray behind—keep together. 


What was seen on the trip: 

. High bush cranberry 

. Paper birch growing on bridge 

. Sugar maple 

. Basswood 

. Holes in the trees that were made 
by sapsuckers 

6. Jewel weed 

7. Grey checked thrush 

8. Children asked if a pile of brush 

was a beaver’s home 

9. Spider 

10. Carpenter ants 

11. Squirrel’s nest 

12. Horse shoes on a chestnut tree 

13. Bee gets nectar out of alfalfa 

14. Lucy caught a wasp. 


oe So we 


Questions asked upon return to school: 

Bobby H.—If squirrels nest in hollow 
trees, how do they breathe in the 
ground—keep warm? How do they 
make their nests? 

L.H.—What are the first and last 
leaves to fall? 

Bobby E.—How do sapsuckers make 
holes and why? 

Herbert—Wanted to know how the 
birch tree grew on the bridge. How 
do birch seeds travel? How do bass- 
wood seeds travel? 


The children were interested in leaves, 
so Mr. D. told them how to tell a basswood 
leaf, the difference between red and white 
oak leaves, seed dispersal of maple seeds 
and jewel weed. Meredith asked how nature 
got ready for winter. 

Mr. D. told the children about animals 
that hibernate. 

Gather nuts for winter 

Plants—seeds—storage of food in roots 

Poisonous insects—spines of caterpil- 
lars 

Does the spider take up his thread in 
climbing? 

M. asked why the grass was so green 
and the sky so blue. 

J—Do queen ants bite? 
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The children thanked Mr. D. for taking 
them and asked him to come again. 


October 6 


On the nature trip the children had been 
particularly interested in seeds that trav- 
eled by wind, so Miss N. took seeds that 
traveled by wind as the first lesson on seed 
dispersal. She chose two boys to be the wind. 
They blew the seeds that traveled by wind. 
Then Miss N. asked what seeds needed in 
order to travel by wind. Children said they 
: needed parachutes in order to travel. 

Named seeds that travel by wind, and 
also named the other ways in which seeds 
travel— 

1. Seeds that stick—burrs 

2. Seeds that pop, jewel weed, witch 
hazel 

3. Seeds that drop—oat 

4. Seeds that go by water—lilies, 
sedges, most grasses. 


The student teacher told the children 
that seeds traveled from the mother plant 
so as to have more space in which to grow. 


| L. asked if all trees grew from seed. 


The teacher asked the children what they 
could do with the seeds. The children de- 
cided to make a collection of seeds classified 
according to how they traveled. 


October 7 


Miss N. continued with the story of how 

‘ the milkweed seed traveled. 

1. Seed babies blown from pod by 

‘ wind. 

2. Travel by wind and water. 

3. Moist earth needed in order to 
grow. 

4. What the seed had so as to grow— 
a) coat 
b) food 

t c) young plant 

d) doorway 


An apple was cut to show the children 
how nature protected some seeds. 

Children told of the stories they were 
reading. 

J. read about caterpillars; Theda and 
Roger about bats; Bobby H. about 
the humming bird; and Herbert 
about turtles. 


October 8 


Miss N. reviewed previous learning and 
then continued with the story of the seed. 
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Seeds need rain and sunshine to make 
them grow and develop roots. 

Children showed the seeds that they had 
brought in and told how they traveled. If 
they knew the names and how they trav- 
eled they were allowed to pin them on the 
screen. 


October 9 


Mr. D. read several chapters from ‘‘Alice 
in Entomology” which is a book he is writ- 
ing. When he had finished he asked the 
children to tell what parts they liked and 
enjoyed the most. The parts selected were 
those that described action, or in which the 
pictures were vivid. 


October 12 


Miss N. reviewed the story of the seed 
and concluded the story by telling how the 
plant grew, produced leaves, made food, had 
flowers, visitors, and again the plant had 
seeds. Children dramatized this information 
in rhythms. 


October 13 


The nature period was used in trying to 
help the children to see how important seeds 
are and to urge them to bring them for the 
screen. 


October 13 


The second grade had brought the third 
grade beets and carrots from the school 
garden. Mrs. P. asked what they were going 
to do with them. The children said they 
would give them to the needy, but Bobby 
H. said they would be spoiled before they 
could find out where they were most needed. 
Mrs. P. asked what their mothers did when 
she had vegetables on hand. Most of the 
children said they were put in a cool place 
but David said his mother canned her veg- 
etables. Mrs. P. wondered if the third grade 
could can their vegetables. They said that 
they could and several said they would 
look up recipes. 

Books read—Green Pastures 

1. Taking the Bee Tree 

2. Poison Ivy 

3. The Strange Humming Bird 
4. The Moon Moth 


October 14 


Twelve children went with Miss N. to 
the domestic science room to can carrots 
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and beets. The other children learned about 
the earthworm. The earthworm is a farmer. 


1. Ploughs the soil 

2. Adds minerals, lime from stomach 

3. Burrowing and lining of holes with 
leaves 


Another child asked if the earthworm 
would die if broken in two. The student 
teacher answered the children’s questions 
and told them about regeneration in lower 
forms of animal life. 


October 15 

Another twelve children went to can beets 
and carrots. The children in the room re- 
viewed the story of the earthworm so that 
the children not present the previous day 
would know about it. 

Reviewed the ways in which seeds travel. 
How the earth would look if we didn’t have 
seeds. 

Void of life 
Everything dependent directly or in- 
directly upon plant life 


Flowers to attract insects so as to be — 


pollinated. 


October 16 
Reviewed lesson of seed. 
Children listed insects and animals, 
seeds, birds, which they knew or wished to 
know more about. 


1. Earthworm 
2. Ant 

3. Dragon fly 
4. Butterflies 
5. Moths 

6. Wasps 

7. Bumble bee 
8. Cricket 

9. Grasshopper 
10. Snake, bat, squirrel, turtle, spider 
Seeds 


1. Milkweed 
2. Pine tree 
3. Maple seed 
4. Dandelion 
5. Hollyhock 


October 19 


Betty J. brought a bushel of apples for 
the children to make jelly. Twelve children 
went to make jelly and Miss N. told the 
others about the cricket. 

The children measured their own sugar 
and apple juice and each watched his jelly 





until it was ready to pour into glasses. 
Each child washed his cooking utensils and 
the stove and then looked around to see if 
there were any other dishes that needed to 
be washed. 


October 20 

A group of children went to make apple 
butter. Each took a cup of apple pulp 
which was left over after the juice had 
dripped off, added sugar and cinnamon and 
cooked it until most of the liquid condensed 
into steam and evaporated. 

Mrs. P. told the children how the Greeks 
prepared for winter. Chairmen had been 
chosen for seed charts and each chairman 
gave a report on what his committee had 
done. The children gave suggestions on how 
to fix the chart. 


October 21 

Mrs. P. reviewed the previous lesson 
about the early Greeks—their love of na- 
ture—beauty; their buildings—sculpturing; 
.their grace and their worship. They dis- 
cussed the harvest festival in honor of 
Dionysus, the God of Harvest, how the 
Greeks prepared for winter, how they cut 
wheat, gathered it into bundles and 
threshed it. 


October 22 
Review of cutting of wheat. Children 
dramatized this and decided to work it out 
in rhythms. 


October 23 
Review of the cutting of wheat, picking 
of grapes in preparation of winter and the 
story of the Greek festival—dance, music, 
poetry, drama. 


October 26 
Reviewed the lesson on the Greek harvest 
festival so that the children would have 
suggestions and ideas to tell Mrs. H. for 
rhythms. 


October 27 

Miss N. told how we, the children, had 
talked about what mother does to get 
ready for winter and how the farmer, in- 
sects, seeds and Greeks also prepared for 
winter: There were some people who came 
to this country and made very large prepa- 
rations for winter. Lucy told about Ply- 
mouth Rock and the landing of the Pilgrims. 
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Miss N. asked what was here when the 
Pilgrims came over,—maple trees, turkeys, 
—fowl, fish, berries and corn from the In- 
dians. Philip asked what Columbus had to 
eat when he came over. Bobby H. asked 
when Columbus came over. Philip and Lucy 
gave the dates of the two landings, Colum- 
bus and Pilgrims. Children were told how 
meat was prepared for winter—smoking— 
pickling—salting. 

Children: Where did they get the salt? 
Where did they get the vinegar? Where do 
we get salt? 


October 28 


Review of how meat is prepared, how the 
Indians dried fish and how easily fish were 
caught. 


October 29 


Review of previous lessons, and then 
Miss N. told how they made sausage. 


October 30 


Miss N. reviewed previous lessons. 

What animals were killed in preparation 
for winter? Children listed oxen, swine, 
venison. Theda asked what swine were. 
Philip—How large a tub is or was used for 
pickling? Ruth—What are knives and 
forks made of? 

In rhythms the children cut wheat, tied 
it into bundles, carried it to the threshing 
floor and stamped on it. They worked out 
the story in rhythms of the dragon fly and 
the picking of grapes. 


November 2 


The children dramatized how one colo- 
nist would tell another colonist how to pre- 
pare the meat for winter. Miss N. told the 
children about lard and tallow—making of 
candles. 


November 3 


Review of previous learning. Miss N. 
told about the kinds of sausages the colo- 
nists made—kinds of fish caught—fresh 
water, ocean. 


November 4 
We reviewed the Greek festival so as to 
know what to tell the people at the demon- 
stration to be given at the Teachers’ Con- 
vention. Mary Margaret told the story as 
she would tell it to the teachers. The class 
pretended they were the audience. When 
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she finished the class gave suggestions for 
improving her talk. 

Mary Ellen gave her talk and then the 
class went for rhythms where they practiced 
the dances they had had in connection with 
the study of preparation for winter;— 
caterpillar dance, Greek harvest dance, 
falling leaves. 


November 9 


How the colonists prepared fish—salted, 
smoked and pickled them. Use of shad and 
other fish as fertilizer. 


November 10 


Miss N. told about the pumpkins and 
other vegetables that the colonists found 
when arriving here. Children listed them. 


November 11 


The children were told how the colonists 
made clothes for the winter by 
1. Shearing of sheep in the spring 
2. Carding the wool 
3. Spinning—bees 
4. Weaving 


November 12 


The previous lesson was reviewed and 
then the children were shown how weaving 
was done. Two types of looms for hand- 
work were brought down to the third grade 
from the art department. The children 
were very interested in weaving and Mrs. 
P. asked them if they would like to do some 
weaving. 

The children worked on their play and 
organized it as follows: 

1. Three children enter and talk about 
summer sports. 

2. Child enters with a newspaper and 
tells the other children that fall 
has started. 

3. Preparation for winter— 

a. Farmers hurrying to work— 
why? 

b. Mothers shopping for clothes 
and quilts, etc. 


c. Mothers canning, jellies,— 
how? 

d. Inseets—song by Mary Ellen 
—rhythms 


e. Leaves—poems 
f. Plants—stories—charts 
When the children had worked out some 
of these steps they made suggestions as to 
how to improve their play. 
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. Face the audience 

. Look at person to whom you are 
talking 

. Spread out—don’t bunch together 

. Speak clearly 

. One person speak at a time 

. Be natural 


November 15 


The children rounded-out the fall work 
on preparation for winter by giving an as- 
sembly program. They introduced the work 
by giving the semi-impromptu dramatiza- 
tion as planned above. They showed the 
audience their paintings (large) of weeds and 
seeds often many times enlarged, they 
showed and told about their seed collec- 
tions, told how different insects, humans 
today, and the Greeks prepared for winter, 
sang harvest songs and gave their nature 
rhythms. This ends the story of preparation 
for winter and leads into a further study of 
the Pilgrims. 
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The nature activity was one in which the 
entire class was interested and in which 
every member participated. It was not too 
easy but easy enough to warrant success. 

The activity began with children’s in- 
terests, was related to their lives, and is an 
activity which will lead on to further learn- 
ing. It is one which will make the lives of 
children fuller and richer, make them 
keener observers, and will give them more 
interests outside of school. Some of the 
children will probably carry this interest 
all through their lives, and they will have a 
clean, wholesome way in which to spend 
their leisure hours. 

The activity fostered an investigating 


attitude in the children. They desired to 
learn more about nature. This was shown — 


in the questions they asked, and in the 
things they brought to school. 


The activity extended over a long period 


of time (Sept. 22 to Nov. 15) and was car- 


ried to a completion. It challenged good — 
thinking on the part of the children. It in- — 
volved much reading, and was rich in value, — 
partly because it carried over into the other — 
school subjects. The other school subjects — 
were related naturally and not artificially © 


drawn in. 


1. Reading—stories of nature—preparation — 


made for winter. 


2. Arithmetic—multiplication, addition and 1 


subtraction from canning situations. 

. Spelling 

Composition 

Creative writing 

. Music and art 

. Rhythms 

. Appreciation of nature through poetry 
and stories read to them. 


The children not only felt as though they 
had accomplished something but were ac- 
tually doing something of educational 
value. They learned to weigh values. 

Provision for individual differences was 
very noticeable throughout the unit of 
work, especially in preparation for the play. 


CO NID Or Hm Oo 


The teacher was only a guide in this , 


work although it was necessary for her to 


step in and keep the enthusiasm alive as in 


the case of the seed charts. 

The play and assembly program served 
to summarize and organize the entire unit 
of work for the children. It tied together all 
the loose ends and gave children a feeling 
of satisfaction. 


Autumn to Winter 


Only the wisp of autumn seems to remain, 

A leaf on a bough, and fallen leaves in the rain— 
Something wistful in seasons nearing their close; 

But, oh, the magic, the beauty of.winter’s first snows! 


HELEN MARING 
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The Study of Indian Life in Third Grade 


ELIzABETH WANAMAKER 
Formerly, Classroom Teacher, High Point, North Carolina 


E real value of the study of Indian 
life lies in the opportunities it pro- 
vides for growth on the part of the 

children in understanding their own en- 
vironment through a knowledge of primi- 
tive ways of life. To it they bring a lively 
interest in play and construction, a growing 
curiosity concerning the world about them, 
and increasing power to use books for 
their own purposes. From it they gain in 
insight, appreciation, and abilities because 
it is unusually rich in worthwhile experi- 
ences. 

After two year’s work with successive 
groups the following reasons for its choice 


as a valuable activity have been sum-— 


marized: 


Children of this age are intensely inter- 
ested in Indian Life and enjoy it thor- 
oughly. 

It follows naturally the study of the 
home, farm, and community—the usual 
centers of interest in the first two grades. 

It affords vivid ideas of fundamental hu- 
man wants in close connection with primi- 
tive ways of meeting them. 

It brings the children into touch with ele- 
mentary forms of arts and processes im- 
portant in life today, as agriculture, weav- 
ing, writing, dyeing, securing and pre- 
serving foods, travelling, etc. 

It leads into the study of present day life 
by providing a background for understand- 
ing and appreciating it. Having seen needs 
closely related to means of supply, pupils 
return to the study of the home community 
with enriched ideas of social needs and ac- 
tivities. 

It has historical significance and helps in 
developing a sense of the past. Because it 
is a subject closely interwoven with early 
American life and is so vivid a feature in 
many American stories, it is worth intro- 
ducing into the children’s experience. 

It stimulates many varied activities, 
affording countless opportunities for pur- 
posing and planning by groups and individ- 


uals. Differences in interests and abilities 
are well provided for and rounded growth 
becomes possible and certain. 

It affords many occasions for using sub- 
ject matter to meet needs related to the 
purposes and activities of the children, thus 
vivifying the subjects of study. ~ 

It demands the mastery of certain skills, 
giving reason for drill. 

It abounds in opportunities for self- 
expression in planning, construction, art, 
music, dramatization, and language. 

There is much reading material on this 
subject which is suited to the abilities of 
third grade children. An abundance of il- 
lustrative material is easily procurable. 

It furnishes leads into such worthwhile 
studies as life in other lands, textiles, rec- 
ords, travel and transportation, and pot- 
tery. 

An Indian Life unit is easily introduced 
and can be developed in a variety of inter- 
esting ways, according to the initiative and 
originality of pupils and teacher. 


The first group followed the expressed 
wish of a child, that he might be a little 
Indian boy for awhile. The children set up a 
tepee in which they could play. Tools and 
utensils of clay, wood, and stone; a meat 
rack; and even a crude loom were added. 
Costumes were made of unbleached muslin, 
dyed brown and used without pressing. 
Decorated with fringe and designs applied 
with crayons, they were quite attractive. 
Beads were made of clay, painted, shel- 
lacked, and strung on cord. Dressed in these 
costumes the children enjoyed dramatizing 
the life of which they were learning. At the 
close of the study they gave an original 
play which portrayed a day in an Indian 
village. Home life, the occupations of men 
and women, the amusements of children, 
ceremonies, and dances were used in this 
program which organized their knowledge 
in an interesting and effective way. 

The succeeding third grade group was 
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occupied for several weeks with their ex- 
hibit of summer work. The teacher’s con- 
tribution was a clay bowl, decorated with 
an Indian design, which she made at sum- 
mer school. She showed at the same time a 
beautiful piece of Hopi pottery. Questions 
arose naturally: ‘‘Where did Indians get 
their colors?”’; “How do they make their 
bowls hard?”’; and ‘‘Where do the Indians 
live who make bowls like that?” Books 
which gave promise of answering many 
questions were then introduced, and the 
children began their study with enthusi- 
asm. 

The pottery from New Mexico and Grace 
Moon’s fascinating story, Chi-Wee and 
Loki directed their attention to the tribes 
of the southwest whose crude civilization 
holds more of real value than does that of 
the roaming forest Indian. Their homes, 
dress, foods, arts, and customs presented 
much that was entirely new and strikingly 
interesting to the children. The study was 
not confined to these, however. Dearborn’s 
How the Indians Lived gave them much 
valuable and absorbing information about 
the actual ways of living and the customs 
of all types of Indians. The Red Feather 
Series, published by Lyons and Carnahan, 
described for them life in the forest and on 
the plains in relating the story of an Indian 
boy’s life. 

As the children learned through reading, 
stories, pictures, conversation, and a grow- 
ing collection of Indian things, they wanted 
to give expression to their ideas of primitive 
life. Drawing did not long satisfy this need, 
and dressing up and playing Indian seemed 
to this group inadequate. The plan of mak- 
ing a village or group of villages took shape 
after much thought and discussion. Using a 
space four feet wide and twenty feet long, 
they constructed and arranged three types 
of Indian settlements: long house, tepee 
village, and pueblo. 

A box covered with bark made the long 
house. Tepees made of small poles covered 
with burlap which they decorated with 
cold water paints, were set up. A realistic 
pueblo made entirely of clay and sticks was 
placed high upon a mesa built up of rocks 


and sand. Ovens were made of similar ma- 
terial. Racks for drying meat and frames 
for stretching skins were built. Logs with 
green sticks across them were put in place 
for broilers. Utensils of clay and wood, 
rocks for kindling fires, stones for grinding 
corn, cradles, weapons, ceremonial dolls, 
notched sticks for the story-teller, bags of 
charms for the medicine men, musical in- 
struments, and peace pipes were placed in 
and about the homes. A sweat lodge was 
also built near the tepees. Figures of In- 
dians dressed in various costumes and en- 
gaged in all kinds of occupations were 
sketched from illustrations or from poses 
of children themselves. These figures were 
traced upon three-ply veneer, and cut out 
with coping saws; they were painted, 
mounted, and placed about the homes, in 
the forests, and on the rivers. Animals were 
made in the same way. Totem poles were 
made and set up. In one place a group en- 
gaged in a Buffalo dance was arranged, the 
musician beating his tom-tom with a 
chicken bone. Trees made by nailing small 
limbs to blocks of wood, and sand sprinkled 
on the floor added to the effect. For a back- 
ground a frieze was drawn on brown wrap- 
ping paper with Freeart crayons. This para- 
graph from our grade newspaper describes 
it: 
Our FRIEZE 


Our grade has been making three kinds 
of Indian villages. They are pueblo, bark 
house, and tepee villages. We thought it 
would be nice to make a frieze for a back- 
ground for them. We made it on brown 
paper and drew it with crayons. A number 
of children helped to make it. We put some 
mountains behind the pueblo. Some were 
near and some were in the distance; so we 
made some light and some dark purple. 
After that we made a desert with sand, 
cactus trees, and blue sky. Behind the tepees 
we drew more tepees, and Indians doing dif- 
ferent things. For the bark house we made 
a sunrise with lots of color in it. It was like 
the one Mary Sue saw that morning. We 
have finished the frieze and put it behind 
the villages. It makes everything look much 
more interesting. 

Doris STROUPE 
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This paper was begun as a means of 
recording the most interesting of our ex- 
periences and activities. It became an im- 
portant part of the years’ work with many 
values of its own. 

A study of wool was another important 
contributing enterprise. The children be- 
came interested when they found pictures of 
blankets and of Indians working at their 
crude looms. They experimented with 
making dyes from plants and berries. The 
reddish color made from the berries of su- 
mac was the. most satisfactory. Pale green 
was made from peach Jeaves and lavender 
from purple morning-glories. Raw wool was 
washed, dyed with these dyes, carded, 
spun into coarse yarn, and woven into 
blankets. Both the weighted stick and the 
rolling and twisting methods were used in 


cut from manila paper and decorated with 
crayons. Indian designs were studied and 
copied. Symbols used in writing were 
drawn on the board for their use as decora- 
tion, also. Chosen designs were painted 
directly on the clay bowls with water colors 
and a coat of white shellac given to harden 
the surface and brighten the colors. 

A permanent scrap-book was made for 
preserving the collection of good Indian 
pictures brought in by the children. Pages 
of designs suitable for decorating tepees, 
bowls, or booklets were drawn and included 
in the booklet. It will serve as a valuable 
reference book for the next group studying 
Indian life. 

The Indian’s dependence upon his knowl- 
edge of nature for safety and subsistence 
gives a splendid approach to the study of 





When a child expressed the wish that he might be a little Indian boy for awhilz, the children 
set up a tepee in which they could play. 


spinning. Looms were made from the 
frames of orange crates. 

Each child molded and decorated at least 
one piece of pottery. The coil method was 
used because this standard had been set up 
in all work; it must be done in the Indian 
way every time that is possible. Before 
working with the clay many shapes were 


nature. These children learned many facts 
concerning the habits, characteristics, and 
values of plants, animals, and birds which 
were of use to the Indians. So much was 
done that this part of the work became a 
worthwhile contributing enterprise. 

An exhibit of things made, collected, 
given, and loaned to the class was arranged 
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in the room. This extended their knowledge, 
stimulated their interest, and increased 
their appreciation, especially of Indian arts 
and crafts. A valuable result was that pleas- 
ant contacts were made with people out- 
side of the school who became interested in 
the study and contributed to it. 

To summarize their work the children 
developed and arranged a program to which 
another grade interested in Indians was in- 
vited. Short reports on the following topics 
were given and illustrated by things on dis- 
play: 

Kinds of foods the Indians had and how 

they got them 

Sugar and salt 

Ways of making fire 

Ways of making bread 

Indian ways of grinding corn 

Boiling and broiling food 

Preserving foods 

Piki 

Indian clothes 

How different Indians dressed 

Moccasins 

Wampum 

Why Indians had different kinds of 

homes, Pueblos 

Bark houses and hogans 

Inside the homes 

Cradles 

Pottery 

Baskets and rugs 

Colors and designs 

Sand-painting 

Picture writing 

Music 

The Rain Dance 

The Buffalo Dance 

Totem poles 

Games and pleasures 

What Indian children were taught 

How Indians hunted buffaloes 

Ways of traveling and moving 

Making canoes 

The medicine men 

The council 

Ways of fighting 

Our frieze 

The program was varied by Indian songs 
and dances and the playing of Indian rec- 
ords. At its conclusion questions were in- 
vited and discussed and ideas and informa- 
tion exchanged in a natural, social way. 


EDUCATION 


This program was a valuable and impor- _ 
tant part of the study. Committees shared 
the work, each child being responsible for 
some definite contribution. Much careful — 


reading was done to clarify ideas or to prove 


points. Further investigation was carried — 
on in the desire to obtain additional infor- — 
mation of interest. Organization of ideasand 
practice in speaking became necessary. The — 


social situation at the close of the program 
was worthwhile for both groups of children. 
The subject matter made use of in carry- 


ing on this major activity must be pre- — 
sented briefly, although it was both exten- — 


sive and varied. 

Much reading of various types was done. 
There was reading for information in such 
books as How the Indians Lived and The 
Learn to Study Reader; reading for recrea- 


tion, using Little Ugly Face and the stories © 
in many third readers; or a combination of — 
these in the three books of the Red Feather — 


Series. Reading parties on special topics, as 
Indian Foods, were planned and prepared. 
As far as was practical with so large a 


group, the children were encouraged to ’ 
choose their own reading and time was — 


spent in listening to reports and stories. 


Mimeographed checks were used frequently — 
to insure the formation of certain reading © 


habits while allowing individuals to pro- 
gress at their own rate. 

Knowledge outcomes in the social studies 
were seen in the beginning to be among the 
most valuable to be gained from this entire 
study. Important among these were the 
effects of climate and location upon ways 
of living, and the use of natural resources in 
meeting the needs of life. The development 
of the three types of Indian life provided 
comparisons and contrasts which brought 
these out fully and clearly. A second read- 
ing of the topics discussed by the children 
in their summarization will give a sufficient 
idea of the range and scope of the social 
studies growing out of the activities belong- 
ing to this study. 

There were many opportunities for 
growth in power of written and oral expres- 
sion through taking part in discussions, tell- 
ing and dramatizing stories, making re- 
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ports, explaining plans and work to visitors, 
writing for the newspaper, writing letters 
of thanks to friends, and collecting new 
words for word books. Spelling study was 
based on the needs of the children as shown 
in the written language work. There was 
use for number processes and skills in meas- 
uring spaces and materials in making the 
villages. Problems arose in connection with 
the study of wool. The cost and proceeds 
from the sale of the newspaper involved 
writing dollars and cents in addition to rea- 
soning and using basic skills. 

Space does not permit further discussion 
of the needs for arts, both fine and indus- 
trial, in making the things for the village, 
the familiarity with certain characteristics 
of Indian music, nor the plays, games, and 
dances that were learned and enjoyed. 

An activity in which a group of children 
engaged so wholeheartedly for a period of 
several months gives many occasions for 
the exercise of desirable ways of behaving 
and may lead to the development of right 
habits and attitudes. The teacher studied 
these with especial care during the course 
of this study, keeping records for individual 
children. She observed cooperation in work- 
ing on groups and on committees, in shar- 
ing things, and in enjoyment of all group 
activities. Initiative was shown in planning 
and carrying out the activity and practical 
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efficiency in making use of materials at 
hand, providing necessary materials, and 
learning to plan wisely. Perseverance was 
shown in carrying out the extensive plans 
and in details of it, as in making the pueblo 
without boxes. There was responsibility for 
good standards of work and for individual 
shares of the work. 

The power of independent thinking grew 
through seeing problems and finding solu- 
tions, as in roofing the pueblo. In drawing, 
painting, planning, construction, and ar- 
rangement there was exercise of the power 
of self-expression. Aesthetic appreciation 
grew from interest in and enjoyment of na- 
ture, knowledge of Indian arts and crafts, 
and the enjoyment of stories, poems, and 
music. 

Enthusiasm for all phases of school ex- 
perience is always an accompaniment of.a 
successful activity. It was a striking charac- 
teristic of this group throughout the study 
of Indian life. © 

Some of the leads mentioned in the rea- 
sons for choice of this study may best be 
followed in later grades. In this group In- 
dian ways of finding directions and locating 
hunting grounds or other tribes led to a unit 
in map-making. The study of maps led on 
naturally to the study of children of other 
lands which completed a full and interest- 
ing year’s work for this third grade. 


To a Blue Jay 


Just when the Summer birds and flowers are leaving, 
In bright, cerulean loveliness you come 

To compensate me, in my Autumn grieving 
For blue birds fled, for lost delphinium. 


You are a darting, feathered definition 
Of everything that blueness means to me, 

A joyous and flamboyant repetition 
Of sapphire, turquoise, lapis lazuli. 

Fine feathers do not make fine birds, they say, 
But I am one inclined to think they do. 


In my dark cedar, on a snowy day, 
I'll ask no more of you—than to be blue! 


RosELLE MERCIER MONTGOMERY 















The Wonder Chest 


Epwina FAtuis 
Classroom Teacher, Denver, Colorado 


ERE is a chest in the corner of our 
kindergarten room. It is about 26 
inches long, 14 inches wide, and 10 


inches high. There is a padlock on it but the 
key may be had for the asking. Inside the 





Our Wonder Chest with Its Padlock. 


chest is a tray made of two knife and fork 
boxes from the Ten Cent Store. On the 
floor of the chest and in the compartment 
of the trays are the wonder toys. Each toy 
has its own place labeled with its name. 
When it is time all toys are returned to 
their respective places and the chest is 
. locked. Following is a list of the wonder 
toys and a few of their uses. 


Prism—To make the rainbow colors. 

Magnifying glass—As a way to make fire. 
As an aid to remove splinters. 

Magnet—To pick up nails. 

Kaleidoscope—To make strange balanced, 
ever changing designs out of next to 
nothing. 

Air pump—To inflate the rubber balls. 

Plumb line—To see if our tower of blocks 
is straight. 

Level—To see if the shelf in our greenhouse 
is level so the water will not run on the 
floor. 

Bellows—To blow our boats. To blow the 
chaff from the bird seed. 

Mirror—To make faces in for fun. To see 
if our eyes are blue. 

Hour glass—To time turns in the swing or 
rides in the truck. 

Sundial—To find out that shadows move. 

Screw-jack—To jack up the toy auto. 

Telescope—To make things look near or 
far away. 

Seales (balance)—To weigh sand, blocks, 
popcorn. 

Seales (spring)—To weigh ourselves and the 
other children. 

Thermometer—To test water for the fish 
bowl. 

Compass—To watch the needle move. To 
have direction brought definitely to mind. 

Alarm clock—To time ourselves. 

Glass (colored)—To look through. To make 
combinations of color. 

Abacus—To count with. 

Bell—To listen to. 

The chest is constantly growing. Even 
now we have more than will fill it and are 
using a small table for the larger articles. 

Beside the knowledge the children are 
assimilating in play with the wonder toys 
they are gaining vocabulary and experience 
that will help materially in their apprecia- 
tion of literature. 
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Book Week 


NOVEMBER 13-19, 1932 


E observance of Book Week may 
fairly be criticized for an increasing 
tendency toward spectacular public- 

ity. Parades, dramatizing book titles, dis- 
guised author contests, and similar heralded 
methods of attracting attention to books 
are open to question as the best means of 
creating book lovers. 

Yet librarians welcome the opportunities 
which the week offers to concentrate atten- 
tion on children’s reading. Book displays, 
book talks, gift lists, special story hours— 
above all, cooperative efforts on the part of 
librarians, teachers, booksellers and parents 
to make the week a children’s festival of 
books which will genuinely encourage good 
reading—have all proved their worth too 
conclusively to be discarded. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LISTS 


New editions of Recent children’s books 
and Gifts for children’s book-shelves have 
been prepared to aid librarians with Book 
Week plans. Lists noted with them may 
also be useful: 


Recent children’s books. 1931. 100 copies, 
90¢; 500, $2.75; 1,000, $4.50; 5,000, $17. 

Gifts for children’s book-shelves. 1931. 100 
copies, $1.50; 250, $3.25; 500, $6; 1,000, 
$10. 

Graded reading lists, book-marks. 1931. 100 
copies or less, assorted, 2¢ each; 100 
copies, same title, 75¢; 500 copies, $2.50; 
900, $3.60; 5,000, $15. Quantities over 
100 may be assorted by even hundreds. 

Parents’ bookshelf. 1931. Compiled by Ada 
Hart Arlitt. 100 copies, $1.50; 500, $6.00; 
1,000, $11; 5,000, $12. 

Recreational reading for young people. 1931. 
50¢. 

Rapidan River School list (mimeographed). 
Free. (Compiled for the Virginia school 
in which President and Mrs. Hoover have 
been interested.) 


Address: The American Library Association, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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“Round the World Book Fair’’ Streamer 


Maud and Miska Petersham have de- 
signed a new streamer entitled ‘‘Round the 
World Book Fair,” which will be sent free 
to public libraries on request, by the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers. Due 
to budget limitations, the price to schools 
will be 25 cents. 

A Book week manual, the list of book films 
noted elsewhere in Leads, and a list of book 
plays, compiled by the Public Library, New 
York, will also be sent on request. Address: 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Sources for Travel Posters 


Railroad and travel posters may be par- 
ticularly appropriate for use in connection 
with the Round the World Book Fair. 
Addresses of some companies that send pos- 
ters are: 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

German Tourist Information Office, 635 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Great Western R.R. of England, 505 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Hamburg American Line, New York City. 

Indian State R.R., 342 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 

L. & N. R.R. Office, Louisville, Ky. 

Midland & Scottish R.R., London, England. 

New York Central R.R., 466 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 

Norwegian Govt. R.R.’s Travel Bureau, 
342 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Pennsylvania R.R., Philadelphia, Pa. 
N.C. Wyoth is doing a series of wonderful 
American posters for librarians, free. 

Railroads of France, 715 Fifth Ave. at 
53rd St., New York City. (A charge of 
50¢ for packing and postage is made, and 
request must be written on library sta- 
tionery.) 

Railroads of Italy, etc., addresses are listed 
in Steamship Departures, a pamphlet is- 
sued by any travel service department. 
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Southern Pacific Lines, Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Swedish State R.R.’s Travel Information 
Office, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Swiss Federal R.R.’s Publicity Offices, 

Berne, Switzerland. 
Underground Railroads of England, Char- 
’ ing Cross Station, London. Publicity Of- 
fices. 
U.S. Lines, New York City. 


Milo Winter Muragraphs 


Ten wall decorations in color, size 26 
X35 inches, have recently been designed by 
Milo Winter, the illustrator, for use in 
schools and libraries. Jessie Gay Van Cleve, 
specialist in children’s literature at A. L. A. 
Headquarters and several members of the 
A. L. A. staff have seen the designs and are 
enthusiastic about them. The subjects of 
the muragraphs are: Robin Hood, Galileo, 
Elizabeth Tudor, William Caxton, Achilles, 
Peter the Great, Leif Ericsson, Saint Fran- 
cis of Assisi, Joan of Arc, Edward, the 
Black Prince. Prices: $5.00 for a single 
muragraph, or $50 for a set of ten. The 
following discounts to librarians are al- 


lowed: on 2 designs, 10%; on 3, 15%; on 
4 or 5, 20%; on 6-9, 25%; on the complete 
set, 30%. Further information may be ob- 
tained from the publishers, Milo Winter 
Company, Tribune Tower, Chicago. 


New List of Book Films 


A list of “Selected Book Films’’ recently 
issued, may be secured from the National 
Board of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Price 10 cents. 

Pictures indorsed by the Visual Methods 
Committee of the A. L. A. are so noted. 


Newbery Medal Bookmarks 


Books receiving the annual Newbery 
Medal award for the most distinguished 
contributions to children’s literature since 
1921—including The Cat Who Went To Heav- 
en—are listed on these bookmarks. Prices: 
Less than 1,000, 30¢ per 100; 1,000 to 3,000, 
$2.25 per 1,000; 3,000 to 6,000, $2.15 per 
1,000; 6,000 and over, $2.00 per 1,000. 
Address: Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse, 
New York. 


Our Journal Prospers 


As a reader and friend of Cu1LpHoop EpvucaTIon you will be happy to 
know that records for the past year show a circulation increase of 5.7 
percent and also a satisfactory advance in the number of renewals re- 
ceived. This during a difficult year, proves the merits of the magazine, the 
eagerness of teachers to add to their professional equipment, and the 
loyalty of the subscribers to their own professional Journal. Since the 
publishing of CurLpHOoop EpvucatTion is a non-profit making enterprise, 
any increase in income is used in providing a better magazine. 

When your primary-kindergarten group holds a local, district, or state 
meeting this fall write for posters, folders, and sample copies in order that 
you may acquaint other primary-kindergarten teachers with a journal 
that will be of constant help to them in their classroom activities. 



































NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Mary E. LEEPER 








AMERICAN EpucaTION WEEK 


American Education Week will be observed 
this year, November 7-13. This special period 
offers a splendid opportunity to put into actual 
practice one of the resolutions adopted by the 
National Education Association during the 
Atlantic City Meeting: ‘““The educational pro- 
gram of today needs the active support of all 
citizens and organized community agencies. 
Educators should make a practice of keeping 
the aims, practices, and achievements of the 
schools before the public.” 

No teacher has a better opportunity to do 
this than the teacher of young children who 
has such direct and happy contacts with the 
parents of her pupils. It is especially pertinent 
at this time to place before the citizens of our 
country the importance and value of kinder- 
garten experience and the necessity of giving 
every child equal educational opportunities ‘if 
we are to have adults in the future fitted to 
meet courageously and solve wisely problems 
of their age. The October issue of School Life, 
the official publication of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., carries material pre- 
pared especially to help kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers and supervisors in planning 
their programs for American Education Week. 
Helpful general material and suggestions for 
use during the week may be secured by writing 
to the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


NEWS FROM CHINA 


A recent letter from an A.C.E. committee 
member in China brings happy news of the 
increased interest in childhood education there. 

The Laura Haygood Normal in Soochow 
now has a nursery school as well as a kinder- 
garten department. The nursery school is 
proving not only popular, but interesting and 
extremely valuable. 

Mr. Chen Ho Jung, Supervisor of the Mu- 
nicipal Council Schools of Shanghai, has re- 
cently published several readers and story 
books for young children. These books are 
highly acceptable, not only to the children, but 
to the teachers of young children in China. 


- A.C.E. YEARBOOK 


Contributing members of the A.C.E. will 
receive the 1932 Yearbook this month. As you 
read this “guide book” which tells of the ac- 
tivities of your professional group, jot down 
your comments, suggestions, or corrections 
and send them to Headquarters, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. As a member, 
it is your privilege and your responsibility to 
be constantly on the alert in assisting your 
Association to become increasingly helpful to 
teachers. 


ATTENTION A.C.E. MEMBERS 


Have you answered the letter you received 
in September from the Executive Board? If 
you have not, how lonely your address plate 
must be left down in last year’s file. Worse 
still, if it continues to stay there, three more 
cents from your membership dues will have to 
be used in sending you another letter. Send 
back the small green slip with your check for 
dues today. 


OrFIcerRs OF BRANCHES 


Several weeks ago you received a letter from 
the Executive Board of the A.C.E. This letter 
requested that the report and annual dues of 
your Branch be sent to Headquarters as early 
as possible. Your prompt attention to this mat- 
ter will greatly facilitate the work of the As- 
sociation as it enters upon a new fiscal year. 


PROSPECTIVE BRANCHES 


In your community, city, or county there 
are many teachers of young children. Have you 
considered the professional pleasure and profit 
that would be gained by organizing a branch 
of the A.C.E.? Your interests, your problems 
are largely the same. By meeting together for 
fellowship and study each individual teacher 
would gain practical help, inspiration and 
new friends. Write to A.C.E. Headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., for 
organization plans and a bulletin which gives 
program suggestions to Branches. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Editor, Auicze TEMPLE 








A drastic criticism of modern education.— 
Fads and Fallacies of Present Day Education 
is a guaranteed irritant for earnest peda- 
gogues.! The author, H. E. Buchholz, revels 
in serving this educational critique well sea- 
soned with the cayenne pepper of satire and 
exaggeration. William C. Bagley, in his fore- 
word to the book, first presents Mr. Buchholz 
as an educational benefactor (he is the pub- 
lisher “‘often at a loss” of “Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision and the Journal 
of Educational Psychology”), and then warns 
the reader that in this book the picture “‘is a 
bit distorted.’ This is all too true. Some of 
Mr. Buchholz’s criticisms of education and 
educators are well deserved; but many of the 
chapters present half-pictures of the case that 
so exaggerate his point as to diminish propor- 
tionately the validity of his criticism. 

A case in point is Chapter V, ‘‘The Poor 
Enriched Curriculum.’’ The author’s quota- 
tions from the Los Angeles and St. Louis 
courses of study are so chosen as to lead the 
reader to suppose that excursions, manual 
work and social attitudes are the whole end 
and aim of the curriculum. The progressive 
education over-emphasis on activities and 
those nebulous, unprovable things called atti- 
tudes, merit derision; but no course of study 
was ever so bereft of reading, arithmetic and 
the content subjects, as this half-picture seems 
to show. 

Nevertheless, the book raises some provoca- 
tive questions. “‘More Money for Less Edu- 
cation” is particularly challenging, although 
most readers will agree with the Baltimore Sun 
that the chapter makes a clear case for more 
money but leaves the less education unproved, 
both in this and the following chapter. ‘‘Sam- 
ple Schoolbooks”’ is a telling study of a polite 
graft in many phases. “Public Education 
Feminized” is also worth thinking about, al- 
though again the reader feels the picture is in- 
complete. This book is an amusing satire on 
our present day educational foibles which the 
author delivers with gusto and one suspects, 
with his tongue in his cheek. Most readers 


1H. E. Buchhols, Fads and Fallacies of Present Day Educa- 
tion. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1932. 


will accept it with chuckles, some irritation, 
and the proverbial grain of salt. 
May Hii 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 


Methods of teaching in public schools.— 
Among the recent offerings in the field of the 
education of young children is a book! on 
methods of teaching in the first three grades 
by an elementary principal and former teacher. 
It is the author’s intention to help prospective 
teachers and teachers in service to recognize 
some of the principles of modern education 
which are effecting changes in the formal school 
life of children from five to nine years of age 
and to show in some detail how to teach the 
subjects usually included in the traditional 
school. 

The book is logically organized and so simply 
written that it can be easily followed by a 
teacher with little or no experience. It repre- 
sents the point of view of one accustomed to 
large classes composed of children with varied 
social, economic, intellectual and racial back- 
ground. It indicates the influence of working 
with limited space, equipment, and instruc- 
tional materials which usually characterize 
schools in very large cities. It implies greater 
familiarity with the traditionally set up school 
with logically organized subject matter set out 
to"“be learned than to the more informally 
planned school emphasizing child initiative 
and learning through activity. 

The value of many and varied experiences 
and the responsibility of the teacher for pro- 
viding as rich and complete experiences to her 
group as possible are frequently indicated, but 
not developed or illustrated sufficiently to 
impress one not already alert to the significance 
of experience as the basis of learning. 

The fact that each child is an individual and 
entitled to individual study and treatment in 
so far as possible is recognized quite definitely. 
Suggestions for providing specific activities 
for children of different levels of ability and 
different stages of progress are given in some 


1 Dorothy Bildersee, Teaching the Primary Grades. New 
York: D. Asotin Conmeny, 1932. Pp. Vil +332. $2.00. 
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detail in the teaching of reading, arithmetic, 
and composition. There is also some attempt 
to analyze the different skills involved in the 
learning of these subjects and to suggest the 
importance of an intelligent study on the part 
of the teacher of the techniques necessary to 
the effective and economical learning of each 
skill. 

Health, physical education, and safety are 
combined in a very brief chapter and treated 
ineffectively and inadequately. The discussion 
of music and art is disappointing in that it 
fails to indicate the vast possibilities which 
these fields offer in the development of per- 
sonality and it fails to inspire the teacher to 
stimulate creative effort along these lines. 

A generous list of suggested readings is 
given at the close of each chapter which adds 
materially to the value of the book. 

KaTe KELLY 
Director, Elementary Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


A true and enchanting tale of pond life-—To 
the Oxford Press, children’s literature is in- 
debted for a distinguished contribution, Wag- 
tail,’ a story of life in a fresh water pool. This 
chronicle of the development of a tadpole into 
a frog, and all the bewildering experiences of 
Wagtail’s first year in the Blue Pond makes a 
story that is scientifically accurate, dramat- 
ically absorbing and rarely beautiful as litera- 
ture. 

Wagtail presents an interesting panorama 
of characters and episodes. The toad, the 
blackbirds, the turtle, that strange invading 
eel-from-the-sea, the Wanderer, the Ground- 
hog and his shadow, all contribute to the mys- 
teries and excitement of life in and around the 
Blue Pond. In the end, however, it is the aged 
frog, the Patriarch and Wagtail himself who 
completely captivate the interest and affec- 
tions of the reader. Moreover, through these 
two, the authors manage to convey a sense of 
the passage of time, the inevitable cycle of the 
seasons, and the gentle approach of death with 
a delicacy and a beauty unsurpassed in chil- 
dren’s literature. 

Kurt Weise’s illustrations are an irresistible 
addition to the text. There are a generous num- 
ber of them and they are as accurate in their 
details as they are appealing. The whole for- 
mat of the book is delightful. A soft green 
cover speckled with white (for all the world 
like myriad eggs), thick, dull paper with wide 


1 Alice Crew Gall and Fleming H. Crew, Wagtail. Illustrated 
by Kurt Weise. New York: The ford University Press, 1932. 
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margins and large type and the illustrations 
in green throughout. 

This book has not yet been tried with chil- 
dren but a group of experienced teachers this 
summer felt that third grade children could 
read it themselves and that second grade chil- 
dren would take to it with equal enthusiasm, 
if it was read-to them. Certainly, it is a rare 
climax to any study of pond life and a choice 
addition to children’s literature. 

Wagtail belongs to the talking-beast type of 
story, but never are these folk of the pond 
sophisticated or sentimental. If these creatures 
could speak, you feel as if they would speak in 
exactly the character Mrs. Gall and Mr. Crew 
have given them. They talk simply, in inno- 
cent bewilderment; expressing those strange 
urges and confusions with which their species 
and environment have supplied them. In no 
other book about our furry, feathered or swim- 
ming brethren has this idea of blind, instinctive 
drives been more clearly and poignantly ex- 
pressed. The chapter on “The Mystery of the 
Toads” and “The Wanderer” are excellent 
examples. Admitting that most attempts to 
do this have been failures and that most mod- 
ern tales of talking-beasts are unscientific 
twaddle, the fact remains that when the occa- 
sional artist comes along who can give us a 
“Bambi” or a “Wagtail’”’ both scientists and 
literary experts should be grateful. 

May Hii 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 


A piano course for class and individual in- 
struction.—One of the valuable publications 
in the field of piano music is a carefully graded 
series of instruction books! “designed to co- 
ordinate in a simple, rational way the various 
phases of teaching of piano-playing to children, 
so as to make it attractive to them.” The be- 
ginner’s book is called “Singing and Playing.’’ 
This with the book called ‘First Book” con- 
stitutes the work of the pupil’s first year. 

Contrary to the formal, uninteresting, tech- 
nical approach experienced by so many of us, 
the approach in this series is made from a back- 
ground of the child’s singing experience. All 
of the selections are learned first as songs and 
then as material to be played on the piano. 
The songs become the material for “little 
piano ‘variations,’ through which the pupil 


1 Schelli Haske, Gell M. ond Chases 3. Mc- 
Conathy, he Ozford Piano Course for Class and 
a og ate cama New York: Oxford University Press, 
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learns the relationship of treble and bass 
staves, the fundamental principles of notation 
and sight reading, as well as elementary form 
and harmony. The technical details are sum- 
marized in marginal material. The progressive 
steps are gradual but definite.” 

Available for use with. these books is the 
First Teachers’ Manual which presents in de- 


tail the plan of instruction for these two books. . 


In addition, the manual suggests desirable 
supplementary selections and outlines the pro- 
cedure for organizing and conducting piano 
classes. 

Although the material and plan of the Ox- 
ford Piano Course has been designed for class 
instruction, it is equally practical for individual 
lessons. These books are highly recommended 
for use with children. 

Jessi—E CARTER 
University of Chicago 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
PRIMARILY FOR THE TEACHER 


Couns, EARL AND CHARLTON, ARUBA B. 

Puppet Plays in Education. New York: A. L. 
Barnes and Company, 1932. Pp. 137. 

Da.euiesH, ALICE. 

First Experiences with Literature. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
Fancuer, D. G. anp CrawrFoprp, C. C. 

Teaching the Social Studies. Los Angeles: C. C. 

Crawford, 1932. 
MELLINGER, Bonnie E. 

Childrens’ Interests in Pictures. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Bureau of Publications, 1931. Pp. 52. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE oF Epucation (Members of 
Staff). 
Curriculum Records of the Children’s School. 


Evanston, Illinois: National College of Edu-- 


cation, Bureau of Publications, 1932. Pp. 
vii +562. 
Reep, Mary M. 
The Beginnings of the Social Sciences. New 
York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1932. 


(Continued from page 74) 

in our parent groups. We found a large num- 
ber of our parents were vague as to the 
meaning of progressive education in spite 
of many lectures and conferences. This 
sheet helped to focus their ideals and ques- 
tions and to bring a more sympathetic co- 
operation with the school. 


RoaGers, James E. 
The Child and Play. New York: The Century 
Company, 1932. Pp. 205. 
Sweeney, Mary E. anp CHATFIELD, CHARLOTTE. 
Midday Meals for Preschool Children in Day 
Nurseries and Nursery Schools. Washington, 
D. C.: U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Circular No. 203, 1932. 


PRIMARILY FOR CHILDREN 


ALDREDGE, Epna M. anp McKeEz, Jessie F. 

The Timbertoes. Cleveland: The Harter Pub- 
lishing Company, 1932. Pp. 120. 

Carrick, ALICE VAN LEER. 

Kitty Cat Tales. Illustrated by Homer Eaton 
Keyes and Bertha G. Davidson. Boston: 
Lathrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1907, 
1932. Pp. v +237. 

Coteman, W. H., Donovan, H. L., Frasier, 
G. W. anp SLopparp, A. J. 

Learning to Spell: Elementary Book. Learning 
to Spell, Advanced Book. Chicago: Hall and 
McCreary Company, 1931. 

GREEN, ELMER. 

Pathfinders by Land and Sea. New York: World 

Book Company, 1932. Pp. iii+170. 
Harper, BERTHA TAUBER. 

When I Was a Girl in Bavaria. Boston: Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1932. Pp. 
5+149. $1.25. 

PENNELL, Mary E. 

Old Friends and New. Boston: Ginn and Com- 

pany, 1932. Pp. 148. 
SKINNER, CHARLEs E. 

Good Manners for Young Americans. Chicago: 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 1932. Pp. 128. 
Taytor, Frances L. 

Adventures in Child Land. Chicago: Beckley- 

Cardy Company, 1932. Pp. 144. 
Wa LkER, Hattie A. 

Shining Star the Indian Boy. Illustrated by 
Gaye Woodring. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy 
Company, 1932. Pp. 3 +224. 

Wuitcoms, Apau F. 

Old Mother Goose in a New Dress. Illustrated 
by Douglas Hall. New York: Laidlaw Broth- 
ers, 1932. $1.00. 


The results of this study have been very 
helpful. We find that now we talk a com- 
mon professional language. Each teacher is 
more critical of her own share in our enter- 
prise and more appreciative of the contribu- 
tion of others in the school. We have been 
drawn closer in spirit and effort. 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


Editor, Etta Ruta Boyce 








In the Contemporary Review for August, 
W. Basil Worsfold, writing under the title, 
The Issue of Things, discusses what the future 
may hope from mechanisation. What he has 
to say of the place education is filling in Eng- 
land to bring about a desirable end for society 
is interesting. ‘““‘The avowed object of Mr. 
Fisher’s Education Act of 1918 was to give the 
children of wage-earners an opportunity of 
advancement in life not inferior to that pos- 
sessed by children of the professional and 
propertied classes; and to effect this purpose 
the provision of scholarships (or the equiva- 
lent) linking the primary to the secondary 
school, and the secondary school to institutions 
for professional training and the universities, 
was greatly increased. By this means, it was 
hoped, the gifted child of the manual labourer 
would climb, without undue effort on his part, 
or undue sacrifice on the part of the parents, 
from the bottom to the top of the educational 
ladder. The extent to which this hope has been 
realised is a matter of common knowledge. 
Every year free education adds an appreciable 
number of manual labourers by birth to the 
ranks of the brain-workers; while, in so doing, 
it has helped to lessen the intellectual disparity 
between the wage-earners as a whole and the 
professional and propertied classes.’’ In a foot- 
note, the author says he would, did space per- 
mit, like to write on the part which the “Popu- 
lar Press, the Picture-Palace, and Broadcast- 
ing’ are having in bringing about this same 
end. In spite of the confusions of the moment 
he sees ahead a better life. Increased mecha- 
nization will free mankind “from the burden 
of those grosser bodily tasks, which hitherto 
have oppressed their minds and robbed them of 
their due share in life’s noblest pursuits.’”’ Not 
only is burdensome work lessened but what 
must still be done is being made ever more 
easy and attractive, so that as he puts it, “as 
the barriers between the differing orders of so- 
ciety are weakened, a time will come at last 
when all the necessary tasks for which physical 
exertion is still required, will be so little oner- 
ous, or so full of interest, that every one will be 
able and willing to do them. And thus, as time 
goes on and service by hand and brain is ever 
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more closely mingled true economic freedom 
will be attained.” In this better day for every 
one, he sees, however, still the need for individ- 
uality. “Then, as now, character, genius—call 
it what you will, but the quality of the excep- 
tional, and not the average, man or woman, 
will lead and determine the progress of the 
race.” 

The same journal has an article by Miss N. 
Adler, J.P., on The Early Treatment of Young 
Offenders which is an explanation of the new 
English plan, called the Children and Young 
Persons Act. This act is considered a decided 
improvement of the old provisions though still 
not going so far as it might. It raises the age 
for cases to be dealt with in Juvenile Court to 
seventeen, provides for the removal of children 
from undesirable environments, and sets up a 
plan for dealing with offenders against society 
in schools or under parole rather than by sen- 
tences. It has been found that even very short 
sentences—only a month—‘decrease the 
chances of winning an offender to an honest 
life.” The same journal has an article by 
Paul Olberg on The Komosomol, which is a 
critical evaluation of the Communist League 
of Youth of the Soviet. The author gives its 
organization at some length and dwells par- 
ticularly upon the danger which its “fostering 
bitter hatred” offers to international under- 
standings. 


Mental Hygiene in its July issue prints an 
article by Douglas A. Thom on Habits; Their 
Formation, Their Value, Their Danger. This 
is a reprint of a paper read by him before The 
Parents’ Council in Philadelphia in February. 
In definition, he says, he is including under 
the term, ‘‘both the motor and the emotional 
responses of the individual, the sum total of 
habitual reactions through which the _per- 
sonality is expressed. Habits are nothing more 
than the individual himself.” Assuming that 
the newborn infant has no habits, we recog- 
nize that it begins to acquire them very early, 
and as the individual grows up, habits are de- 
veloped. Three factors are involved—certain 
inherent tendencies are present, and the en- 
vironment and the experiences met are the 
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other two, which determine the habits formed. and their plasticity all make this the time when he 

The efficient, well-adjusted person whom we most can be done to correct bad habits. A fo 
are all interested in trying to produce is de- number of suggestions are given which will a 
fined by Dr. Thom as ‘“‘one whose habits and help to interpret behavior. First, “Conduct 

mental attitudes toward life are so well or- itself is but a guidepost, it directs us back to 

ganized and integrated that he is capable of the goal; and the important thing about con- Al 
making the essential compromises called for duct is really the motive.”’ Next, “Conduct Be 
by the obstacles which he has to meet.” The must always be interpreted in terms of the we 
conflicts between ‘‘the drives of the individual individual’s past experiences.”” The many th: 
and the barriers of society” demand compro- factors in the environment all have their ef- pn 
mises which create emotional states, and it is fect—social, cultural, intellectual, religious, a 
important always to keep in mind the mental racial, and economic differences create social cai 
attitude toward a habit. Dr. Thom says complications. But above all, ‘People are the th 
“Mental: habits, such as shyness, fear, jeal- most important factor in the lives of children, ag 
ousy, are just as much acquired as the habit and the most important people are parents. eh 

of using a knife and fork.” His belief in the ‘Parents who have not solved their own prob- ate 
importance of the period of early childhood, lems, who are unhappy, who are dissatisfied tin 
which he has often stressed is expressed thus: and discontented, invariably create for their ver 
“During the first six years of life, the child is_ children an environment that gives rise to ne 
confronted with environmental situations that many problems.” May we add teachers! bei 
bring about all the various emotional responses In the same journal, Dr. E. A. Bott of the pre 
that may become habitual. In this period he University of Toronto, writing on A Psycholo- das 
comes into contact with environmental situa- gist Looks At Mental Hygiene gives this fine stit 
tions and individuals that bring out jealousy, summary: “If one were to venture an attempt eos 
cruelty, hatred, and feelings of inferiority. So to generalize the emerging aim within present- aut 
these first six years of life are tremendously day psychology, I would say that it is to begin ptt 
important in so far as the future of the in- with man as an integrated personality and to mig 
dividual is concerned, because in them he ac- study how he learns to adjust to the particular — 
quires the various tools or habits, the various _ life situations in which he finds himself. The pos 
emotional responses, that he will utilize in living individual in all his ordinary settings is the 
later life.’ He describes how the individual thus the central idea from which we start and eat 
develops through various stages until we have toward which we return, however far our more day 
as the material with which we must deal “an detailed analyses may have led us... . It will thir 
egotistical, self-centered young beggar, if you thus be seen that these more recent trends of stin 
will, striving for every opportunity to satisfy psychology and those of mental hygiene, par- thir 
his own instincts, and parents who are striving ticularly on its preventive side, have much in whi 
to socialize this individual by training, ex- common... . They are by no means identical, bili 
perience, education, by setting up standards of _ but they are significantly complementary.” the 
the social group for the child to imitate.” The cman 
goals which the child has are summarized as In the August issue of The Nation’s Schools, in 
first the desire for food and drink; for creature on the page headed Happy To Say by William to a 
comforts and pleasant bodily sensations; in- McAndrew, there is a call to the schools for the 
tellectual curiosity is the next desire; lust for service. He says ‘This depression creates your sinc 
power a third; the desire for recognition, the opportunity. The sentiment and pull which cha: 
demand for attention, another; the desire for prevénted you from remaking your school and slim 
security, another. Each of these is described weeding out obstinate or lazy teachers are of a 
with its possibilities for danger. And the com- weak in this crisis. The influence which kept 

ment is made “So the goals that we find the Latin, algebra, and third-year French in high 

child struggling to attain are, after all, much school and left no time for the education of an 

the same goals that we as adults go through enlightened opinion on public questions can- 

life trying to achieve.”” Again stressing the not persist in hard times. Now is the most 

importance of early training we read, ““During auspicious: period you ever knew for scrapping 

the first decade or perhaps the first six years, half yout nineteenth century ‘scholarship’ and 

there are certain mental characteristics that substituting present problems for discussion 

we can utilize in altering habits.” The suggesti- and thinking.”’ 

bility of young children, their imitativeness We particularly like this comment. “A 
































schoolmaster told me last June: ‘There hasn’t 
been a single case of disobedience in my school 
for three months.’ Response: ‘Who’s your 
undertaker?’ ” 


The September Harpers in a discussion by 
Albert Jay Nock of The Disadvantages Of 
Being Educated presents a point of view which 
should be a challenge to educators. The article 
throughout contrasts education and training, 
and while its author specifically recants an 
earlier criticism of the present-day schools, he 
is really presenting a serious indictment against 
them. His statement of the present situation 
is as follows ‘Education is too little regarded 
as an end in itself, and most of the country’s 
student-population take a too strictly voca- 
tional view of what they are doing, while the 
remainder look at it as a social experience, en- 
couraged largely in order to keep the cubs from 
being underfoot at home, and reciprocally ap- 
preciated mostly because it puts off the evil 
day when they must go to work; and our in- 
stitutions show too much complacency in ac- 
commodating themselves to these views.” The 
author, upon realizing this state of affairs 
some years ago rushed into print to do what 
might be done toward bringing about, at least 
in some few schools, a different aim and pur- 
pose. But it was brought to his attention that 
the graduates of the schools which he advo- 
cated would be lost in the world of the present 
day. He tells us that “some philosophers 
think that society is an organism, moving in- 
stinctively always toward the immediate good 
thing.” He uses as an illustration the way in 
which worms of a very low order of sensi- 
bility move toward food, and sees in society 
the same sort of urge, blind, dangerous, but 
inevitable. With this view the present trend 
in schools may justify itself for he says “Up 
to a few years ago an educated person, even in 
the United States, was not wholly out of luck; 
since then, however, an educated young man’s 
chance, or an educated young woman’s, is 
slim.” He finds this not only in the making 
of a living but also in respect to those things 
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Education is an ornament in prosperity and a refuge in adversity.— ARISTOTLE 
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“which make any sort of living enjoyable and 
worth while.” 

He then contrasts education and training 

as follows. ‘Education deprives a young per- 
son of one of his most precious possessions, 
the sense of cooperation with his fellows. . 
At present one can afford only to be trained. 
The young person’s fellows are turning all 
their energy into a single narrow channel of 
interest; they have set the whole current of 
their being in one direction. Education is all 
against his doing that, while training is all for 
it; hence training puts him in step with his 
fellows, while education tends to leave him a 
solitary figure, spiritually disqualified.” His 
point of view is that education opens many 
paths of interest and inevitably begets dis- 
satisfaction with the rewards that life holds 
out, while training tends toward satisfac- 
tion. 

Another difference between education and 
training as he sees it lies in the fact that “An 
educated young man likes to think; he likes 
ideas for their own sake.” In contrast he 
quotes the president of Columbia University as 
saying “Thinking is one of the most unpopular 
amusements of the human race.” As a reason 
why this may be so he says, “Circumstances 
have enabled our society to get along rather 
prosperously, though by no means creditably, 
without thought and without regard for 
thought, proceeding merely by a series of im- 
provisations; hence it has always instinctively 
resented thought, as likely to interfere with 
what it was doing.” This being the case he 
decides we can perhaps do no better than to 
accept things as they are, but in summary 
“Things may change for the better, in time; 
no doubt they will. Economic opportunity 
may be released from the hold of its present 
close monopoly. The social value of intellect 
and character may some day be rediscovered, 
and the means of their development may be 
rehabilitated.” If this happens, then will edu- 
cation be recognized for its real worth and 
training be relegated to the minor place it 
should occupy. 
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Can We Hasten Young Children in their Lan- 
guage Development? Although there have been 
many studies of children’s language develop- 
ment, we have few which suggest methods 
of favoring that development. Many parents 
and many nursery school teachers have been 
in doubt about this and have asked whether 
they should talk to their children much or 
little, whether they should definitely try to 
teach them certain words at an early age, or 
whether to wait until the child is older, when 
he will probably take the initiative himself. 
In other words, does it do any good to try to 
hasten a child’s natural development? 

The question of trying to teach a child at 
an early age is a fundamental one, and is re- 
lated not only to the child’s language develop- 
ment, but to his development in walking, 
eating, acquiring manners, toilet habits, and 
ability to respond to the commands or re- 
quests of adults. In fact, when one sees a young 
child go through some parrot-like action as the 
result of the early teaching of an eager adult, 
one is often led to ask himself: what price 
training? Does the child pay a price when he 
acquires at an unusually early age the ability 
to obey an adult instantly, to control his hab- 
its of elimination, or to say “please’’ and 
“thank you”’ at the adults request? 

From the Yale Psycho-Clinie a study has 
been published of the relative efficacy of early 
and deferred vocabulary training. Dr. Lois 
Strayer’ has continued a previous study of 
Gesell and Lord on the development of a pair 
of twins. These twins were identical, and their 
behavior under detailed study from the time 
they were a month old had been shown to be 
markedly similar; their responses to language 
during the developmental examination which 
immediately preceded the experiment were 
identical, and their language, as indicated by 
willingness to imitate words repeated, by the 
kinds of sounds produced, and by the definite 
possession of one word each, was at the same 
level. As far as could be told, both twins at 
the age at which they were studied, 84 weeks, 
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were equally near the beginning of speech ac- 
quisition. 

The twins were little girls who were in a 
nursery home. During the study all conditions 
possible were carefully controlled. Dr. Strayer, 
with the twins and an assistant nurse, were 
established in a suite of rooms from which 
there could be complete isolation from other 
individuals as well as isolation of twin from 
twin. 

Each twin slept and had her meals in one 
room on one day, and on the next day she was 
in the other room, in order to equalize en- 
vironmental conditions. While one twin was 
being trained there was practically no oppor- 
tunity for the other to hear the talking going 
on in the next room. The plan of training was 
as follows: Twin T was given intensive vocabu- 
lary training for a period of five weeks, begin- 
ning when she was 84 weeks old and continuing 
through her 88th week. Her sister, C, was 
given the same course of training for 4 weeks, 
beginning when she was 89 weeks old. 

To insure comparative control, the environ- 
ment and opportunities of the twins were kept 
almost identical, except that vocabulary train- 
ing for Twin C was completely deferred. She 
was kept away from her sister and from every 
other individual except the nurse and Dr. 
Strayer, both of whom did not talk in her 
presence. But although they did not talk they 
played games, hummed wordless songs, and 
so responded that it was evident that her 
pleasure in life was not at all interfered with. 
After Twin T’s training period was over, she 
returned to the same environment her sister 
had been in except that a normal language 
situation was established. 

The training was both formal and informal. 
The principal formal training lasted for a pe- 
riod of 75 minutes in the morning. During 
this time, the aim was to teach, in a game form, 
several words by means of pictures, and play, 
and definite directions. A second formal train- 
ing period came for the 15 minutes before sup- 
per when the child had had her bath and was 
dressed in night clothes. The training at this 
time consisted in naming and pointing to the 
parts of the body, the Spanish names being 
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used. The informal training was part of the 
child’s daily routine, making use of her inter- 
ests in such activities as dressing, eating, and 
spontaneous play. 

The results of the experiment indicated that 
Twin T made no definite gain by being taught 
earlier than her twin was taught. In fact, in 
spite of certain disadvantages for Twin C, 
such as a period of illness, and the carry-over 
into the training period of an occasional use of 
a gesture instead of a word, she had seven more 
words in her vocabulary at the end of four 
weeks of training than her twin (who was 
trained first) had after an equally long period 
of training. Follow-up contact with the twins 
over a period of three months after the experi- 
ment was over, indicated that there were 
practically no differences in their language ac- 
complishments. 

“The findings in the present experiment 
seem to indicate rather consistently, in the 
field of language, that a maturational difference 
of even five weeks has a definite influence on 
the relative effectiveness of training. ... Not 
only was training which was begun with a 
maturational advantage of five weeks more 
effective than earlier training, but the pattern 
of response was more mature. Twin C, al- 
though her acquisition of language had been 
deferred, showed, when opportunity for ad- 
vance was finally given, a more rapid elimina- 
tion of infantilisms. There was less interference 
of association, she incorporated the new words 
more quickly into her spontaneous jargon, and 
extended their application earlier and more 
widely... .” 

“The factor of maturation influences not 
only the effectiveness of training in vocabulary 
but the general pattern of behavior-training, 
although it cannot transcend maturational 
level, is to some degree effective in increasing 
vocabulary.” 


What Kinds of Motivation Appeal to Young 
Children? A very interested study? is published 
by the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
on the motivation of young children. 

This study, carried out by Dr. Lucile Chase, 
has attempted to measure objectively, and by 
experimental methods, the factors underlying 
effort and the effects of success and failure in 
the performances of preschool children. The 
field Dr. Chase has entered is a very difficult 


? Chase, Lucile. Maturation of Young Children: An Experi- 
mental Study of the Influence of Certain Types of External 
Incentives upon the Performance of a Task. Iowa City: 
tg gd . as Studies in Child Welfare. Volume V, No. 3, 
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one, for in it many complex factors such as 
intelligence, motor development, social se- 
curity, and language development, are in- 
timately bound up with the factor Dr. Chase 
was measuring: that of motivation. 

The main objectives of this study were as 
follows: 

1. Is some motivation more effective than 
control-motivation for the performance of 
a talk? 

2. Is some motivation in addition to success 
more effective than success-motivation? 

3. Is some maturation in addition to failure 
more effective than failure-repetition? 

4. What is the relative effectiveness of suc- 
cess-praise versus success-reward? 

The children studied were 213 boys and girls 
attending nursery school, kindergarten, and 
Grades 1 and 2 in Iowa. Their age range was 
from 27 months to 96 months. These children 
were divided into four comparable groups. 
Each child was given three test series, but the 
order in which the series came was different 
for each group. 

The effectiveness of the different types of 
motivation was measured in terms of the 
amount of energy expended during a squeeze 
on the motivation-dynamometer. 

The main measures of motivation were the 
ringing of a bell when the child squeezed with 
a certain amount of pressure, and the sending 
of a small train into a station. 

For reward the devise of gold stars was used, 
and for punishment, the cutting off of buttons 
from the jacket of a card-board boy. Praise 
and reproof were also used. 

The results have been summed up very con- 
servatively by Dr. Chase, to avoid generali- 
zation. Some general tendencies, however, 
may be seen from analysis of her tables. 
Young children appear to need some external 
incentive if they are to make an improvement 
in performance. While it is highly important 
for a child’s effective performance that he have 
at least visual knowledge of progress and the 
results of his progress, together with an aim 
or goal to work toward, yet in addition it ap- 
pears that he needs praise or reward. Knowl- 
edge of failure is also more effective than 
ignorance of results, but the addition of re- 
proof or punishment is stimulating, with a 
slight margin in favor of reproof. 

This study is one which makes a definite 
contribution to child psychology, for it is al- 
most the first to pay scientific attention to the 
great factor of incentive in the guidance and 
learning of the young child. 








AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Who Are Not Members of the 4 
Association for Childhood Education : 


@ If you are a subscriber to CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION, but are not a member of the 
Association, please take a moment to read this 
page carefully. It explains the many benefits 
you can enjoy by combining a membership 
with your present subscription at the small 
additional cost of only 50 cents. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION OFFERS YOU THESE FIVE ADVANTAGES 


1—You receive, without charge, two bulletins con- 
taining helpful teaching material, and the A.C.E. 
Year Book, giving you news of the Association’s ac- 
tivities and development. 

You will find these bulletins, prepared by the foremost 
educators in the field, helpful, stimulating, and interest- 
ing. Each is an intensive study of some phase of early 
childhood education. 


2—You may subscribe to CHILDHOOD EDUCA- 
TION for $2—50c less than you are now paying. 


This saving plus the value of the two bulletins and the 
Year Book, (these three publications sell at 25¢ each, but 
are sent free to members each year), makes the actual cash 
value of your membership ($1.25) greater than your mem- 
bership dues of $1, (membership alone is $1, but subscrip- 
tion, for which you have already paid $2.50, and member- 
ship combined are $3, leaving a balance of only soc for 
your membership dues this year). 


3—You are qualified to attend the A.C.E. Conven- 
tion and enjoy the many advantages which it offers. 

The Convention gives you an opportunity to hear, and 
talk with, the outstanding personalities in nursery-kinder- 
garten-primary education.—It clarifies and broadens your 
educational view, so that you return home fresh and en- 
thusiastic, stimulated by your contact with others whose 


Send 50c TODAY, to- 
gether with your name, 
address and educational 
position to: 


Association for Childhood Education 
Room 347-1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, 


work and interest is like your own.—As a member you 
travel to and from the convention city at a reduced rail- 
road rate—a further inducement to enjoy many pleasant, 
new travel experiences. 


4—You ally yourself with members of your own pro- 
fession to further the growth of early childhood edu- 
cation. 

This purpose has never been more important to you, 
to the profession as a whole, and to the young children of 
our country, than it is today. During the past yeat nursery- 
kindergarten-primary education has been severely attacked. 
It is to your own personal benefit, as one interested in early 
childhood education, to unite with your own professional 
organization to preserve this essential training of young 
children. 


5—You receive from Headquarters any professional 
help or information which you may desire. 

Situated at Washington, D.C., the Headquarters office of 
the Association has available almost every conceivable 
facility for giving you practical help. In addition to being 
accessible to a great volume of information because of its 
location, the Association has among its officers and mem- 
bers many nationally recognized authorities on various 
phases of early childhood education. It calls on them for 
counsel and advice to help you with your own individuat 
problems. 


Do it NOW so that you 
will begin to benefit im- 
mediately by your mem- 
bership. 


e. <. 


Membership alone $1—Subscription alone $2.50—Membership and Subscription combined $3 








